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The Tree, Plant and Vine. 

From The Denver Field and Farm. 

Some of the western slope growers are 
this spring using arsenite of zinc for the 
codling moth spray and seem to like it 
pretty well. This preparation has sev- 
eral good points to commend it. The 
material comes in powdered form or as a 
paste as desired. When the powder is 
used, there is much less weight to ship 
and this is an important item where 
freight rates are high. The powder is 
a at the rate of three pounds to 200 
gallons of water, the paste at five pounds 
to 200 gallons. Arsenite of zine costs 
semewhat more than arsenate of lead, 
but the smaller quantity used makes it 
cheaper. It is claimed for arsenite of 
zine that it is much stronger than arse- 
nate of lead and is more rapid in its action. 





The cherry is the one fruit that does. 
not have to be thinned by hand. Some 
orchards show more damage than others. 
In some cases the blossom may have 
withered in a short time without forming 
fruit while in others the fruit sets and 
then falls. The cherries left on the tree 
however will generally be better and 
larger so as to measure up nearer to a 
full crop than all the smaller fruit. This 
shucking is due largely to cold, either from 
a hard winter or to frosts occurring about 
blooming time. The freeze may not even 
blacken the bud, but chills the sap so as 
to deprive it of its vitality. There has 
also been complaint that some cherry 
trees dying since the spring opened but 
this happens every season. We have 
known orchards in which five per cent. 
died the first year, ten per cent. the sec- 
ond year and some thirty per cent. the 
third year. 
varieties of cherries can not stand twenty- 
five degrees of winter cold and the won- 
der is that we should have attained such 
great success here in Colorado when 
everybody maintained thirty years ago 
that we could not grow the fruit at all. 





The fruit is now so well set that heavy 
thinning will have to be done. Of course 


most folks will wait until after the June ry’) 


drop although this need not necessarily 
be so as any practical eye can already 
tell which codlings to snip off. A great 


deal of work is necessary in this thin- | 


ning process and many growers are not 
yet eonvineed that it pays. Let us see 
about it. When there is a big crop, thin- 


ning is most needed, for the chances are § 


that apples will be cheapest during such 
a year. Consequently we need fruit of the 
best size and quality to compete in the 
markets. The man who thins will grow 
the best fruit and be better able to sell 
his goods at a profitable price. However 
there is cotta reason for thinning. 
When a tree bears a full crop, its ener- 


gies are taken up entirely in maturing ae 
It has no time and no surplus 7} 


the fruit. 
energy to put into the growing of wood 
and the forming of fruit spurs for the 
next season. As a result after a season 


of a very large yield, we find a year of § 


a light erop. During the season of a 
large crop prices are low; while during a 
season of a short crop they are usually 
high. Now if we thin so that the trees 
can make good fruit out of that which it 
matures and at the same time reserves its 
force for a crop the next year we have 
gained considerable by thinning. 





In our irrigated districts apple orchards 
with bearing trees sell from $500 to $1,000 
an acre and in favorable seasons make 
satisfactory returns on this investment. 
Growers of fruit for commercial purposes 
are as a rule a very intelligent class and 
they would get along all right if they 
could only have a square deal when it 
comes tO pushing off their goods. The 
trieksters in the trade however usually 
have the cards stacked against them and 
instead of encouraging the industry by 
liberal dealings they are all the time bit- 
ing into it by cutting prices and other- 
wise demoralizing the ambition of those 
who would like to grow the fruit. 





Commercial ercharding, like nearly all 
other modern production, has brought 
about an artificial condition. Nature 
grows apples for the seed. The orchard- 
ist grows apples for the fruit tissue. 
From Nature’s standpoint, it is better 
fer the tree to produce 10,000 small apples 
than 5,000 twice their size. At a casual 
glance it would appear that the drain on 
a tree should be the same for a given 
number of pounds of apples whether 
large or small. This is not true, how- 
ever, for it is the seed that draws the 
greatest amount of plant food from the 
tree and a small apple contains as great 
a weight of seed as the large ones, conse- 
quently a tree bearing ten boxes con- 
taining 2000 apples is much more ex- 
hausted than one producing ten boxes 
containing 1,000 apples. When a tree sets 
a full crop of apples all its energies are 
bent on maturing the seed. If the drain 
is too severe, the tree may be so seriously 
weakened as to require one or even two 
seagons to reeuperate in which time no 
fruit is borne. In fact some species of 


In some sections certain § 





trees produce so great a crop in one year 
as to result in the death of the tree fol- 
lowing the crop. With these facts before 
us, it would seem but reasonable that, 
for the - see of the tree and to promote 
the production of annual crops rather 
~~ biennial ones, thinning is the thing 
to do. 





The fact that but few of even the best 
growers keep any records of the expense 
of operating an acre of strawberries makes 
it difficult to give any exact statements 
of cost. C. L. Parsons of Boulder county 
kept records one year during which the 
total expense not including rental or in- 
terest on cost of the land was $105 for 
one acre ef strawberries. J. P. Farmer 
of Canon City extimates that the equiva- 
lent of one man’s time during the summer 
with a horse could care for five acres of 
berries except harvesting. He also esti- 
mates that it will cost $125 to $150 to grow 
an acre in the best manner, but believes 
that this is more than is usually put into 
the work of renewal, the care and freedom 
from weeds, and the use of fertilizing 
materials. George Richardson of Denver 
once made a careful computation in which 
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Green or Brown Alfalfa. 

Why is it that most all inexperienced 
feeders want to buy the very prettiest 
green alfalfa that they can, when at the 
same time they can get more fat and pro- 
tein from alfalfa that is of brown color 
caused by siloing in the stack or what 
is known as tobacco cured hay? If cut 
when the plant is in about one-half blo: m 
and left in the window to dry it will 
bleach before it becomes dry enough to 
stack, says Denver Field and Farm. 
This bleached alfalfa has not the strength 
that non-bleached alfalfa has, but on the 
other hand, place this alfalfa in the stack 
before it becomes perfectly dry and it will 
stack-burn, retaining its strength but los- 
ing its color. Color, however, does not 

ut on fat. Alfalfa cut when about one- 

alf in bloom is difficult to cure. The 
stem has all the natural strength in it 
and does not become woody, but is pal- 
atable to stock at all times. Say the 
farmer is stacking this alfalfa for the 
market. He will let it get into full bloom 
and perhaps let the seed pod begin to 
form. By this time the strength has 
left the stem to form the seed, leaving 
the stem dry and woody with a white 
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he took the census of more than a hun- 
dred growers and by averaging the equa- 
tions he found that it cost $1.50 to grow 
and deliver a crate of strawberries. In 
some cases six and seven crops of berries 
have been taken from the same planta- 
tion before putting the land into other 
crops but this is not regarded as profitable. 
It is remarkable how many hundred acres 
of strawberries have been plowed up dur- 
ing the last five years on there will not 
be much revival of the business until the 
times pick up. 
—_—_— OC 
Farmers Honored. 

The College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin singles out each 
year for honorary recognition three or 
four men who have contributed eminent 
services to agriculture, says The Outlook. 
This year Arthur Broughton, one of the 
foremost flockmasters of the Middle 
West, John M. Trug, for several years 
Secretary of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Agriculture, and J. H. Hale, of Connec- 
ticut, will be honored for the work they 
have done in agricultural lines. This 
recognition is said to be unique in that it 
is the first time that the man of practical 
affairs in agriculture has been recognized 
for his efforts. Colleges have seldom, if 
ever, paid tribute to the man successfully 
engaged in farming or any of the various 
lines of agriculture, 


hollow center. This alfalfa dries quickly 
without bleaching and‘goes into the stack 
dry, to come out dry, a pretty 7reen in 
color, but lacking the feeding qualities 
of the brown alfalfa and with far greater 
loss because the stock will not eat the dry 
stems. Then there are the different cut- 
tings of alfalfa to be thought of. Con- 
tinual feeding of alfalfa has proven be- 
yond doubt that for the horse the first 
and second cuttings are the best, for the 
cow and sheep the second and third cut- 
tings, while the fourth is safe feed for hogs 
and chickens, but not good for horses and 
cows because it is too laxative. A hay 
shipper refused last year to sell a load 
of fancy green alfalfa of fourth cutting to 
a fancy sheep breeder in Iowa and sold 
him instead a load of feed alfalfa, ex- 
plaining to him that fourth cutting often 
causes a bloat in sheep the same as clover 
after a light rain or dew. The fourth 
cutting is the weakest in fat and protein, 
but we get the best price on the market 
for it simply on color. 
_——_0O-" 
Apples Will Be Plentiful. 

Prospects in this section and across the 
river in southern Ohio are for ‘a good crop 
of apples thisseason. Peaches, plums and 
other small fruits, however, have been 
injured by the cold and will be short, 
according to growers. J. M. McCoach, 
of J. M. McCoach & Co., recently made 


an inspection trip throughout the mogt 
important districts on both sides of the 
river, and reports that with favorable 
wee’.er from now on there will be a nop. 
mal yield of apples. Peaches, plums and 
chorries will be very light, and not enough 
as gd thelocaldemand. Heis arrang. 
ing to bring in large supplies of these 
fruits from other sec tions. ‘4 
U 


‘“‘Ol’ Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grow 
Joe Cone. 

More Truth Than Poetry. 


Here is some up an’ down advice 

For country an’ for town: 
If you would hev good crops cone uy 

The weeds must be kep’ dowu! 

po he cee 

Misery loves good comperny; don’t 
associate with it. 

Elbow grease is what makes the average 
farm run easy. 

One specked apple willsoon contaminate 
a hull bar’! full. 

A chip uv the ol’ block ain’t necesserarily 
a wooden head. 

Even chicken feed ain’t exactly what it 
is cracked up to be. 

It doesn’t pay to git too het up either 
in body or dispersition. ‘ 

One reason way they’s room at the top 
is becuz some fellers make it. 

Never brag about your fish ontil he’s 
been measured by one uv your neighbors, 

To be or not to be hez nothin’ much to 
do with the intentions uv the bumble bee, 








r by 





Charity covers a multitude uv sinners 
who won’t do work enough to cover them- 
selves. 


The divorce court shows thet they must 
hev been somethin’ very wrong about 
the fust court. 

Ef life is really what we make it we orter 
by mighty keerful in all our workmanship, 

People who are up to snuff are most 
gen ly them who never use any uv the 
article. 

The best way to keep out uv the law is 
to keep strictly within the law. 

People who git provoked over settin’ 
hens would be more so ef their hens didn’t 
ever set. 

Barkin’ dogs hev the repertation uv not 
bitin’, but sometimes, like people, they 
don’t live up to it. 

Ambition is all right pervidin’ it doesn’t 
run away with you an’ fetch up ag’inst 
a tellygraf’ pole. 

It is posserbul fur lightnin’ to strike 
twice in the same place pervidin’ they’s 
anything left fur it to hit. 

Becuz some men don’t stand up fur 
their towns is one uv.the reasons why their 
towns look so run down. 

While an inch ain’t much on a kite 
string it would make an awful big showin’ 
on the end uv your nose. 

Mebbie the feller who e»>«runtly 
doesn’t know enough to go in when it 
rains hez an object in stayin’ out an’ 
gittin’ wet. 

It is a question sometimes 
shingle is used to better a ~: 
the roof uv a buildin’ or on ti - 
small boys’ trousers! 

Lots uv people believe they ain’t any 
money on a farm. A farm is jest the 
same ez any other institution. Money 
ain’t backin’ up to be milked—it hez to 
be dug out! 
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Keep Out Of Your Tracks. 

Lives of great men oft re~ind us 

We can rise by means o: .oil, 
And, departing, leave behind us_ 

Footprints on the new turned soil. 

—Joe Cone. 
peeerwe: ee ee 
TAKES PLACE OF SPRAYING. 


More Rapid Treatment Is Dusting 
of Trees With Blower. 


Much interest is shown by fruit grow- 
ers in western New York in a new met 
of exterminating insects and fungus from 
apple orchards The spraying of trees 
always has occ ipied a great deal of the 
farmer’s time in spring, to the detriment 
of other far work. The new method is 
said to be much more rapid than spraying. 
The poisons are dusted on the trees in the 
dry state by means of a power blower 
driven by a gasoline engine. 
The method is being tried in the or- 
hards of Harvey Glidden, of Holley, and 
. W. Catchpole and Sons of North Rose. 
A large gathering of Orleans county apple 
growers witnessed the application in the 
Glidden orchard yesterday. The treesare 
large, but were dusted at the rate of one 


a minute. 
Donald Reddick and 


Cornell experts, ' 
C. R. Crosby, who have the work in hand, 


say that in the Catchpole orchard, where 
the trees are not so large, they can app'Y 
a thorough treatment at the rate of two 
trees a minute. The next application @ 
— orchards will be made about June 
15th. 














Note:—This clipping is from at & 
change. Spraying with dust is not 32 
method, but one practised ‘or years 2 
west, but now largely abandoned. 
Green. ‘ 
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Is Grape Growing Profitable? 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Earle William Gage. 


We have been hearing about run-down 
vineyards, but let us see it when carried 
under business-like methods, as any suc- 
cessful fruit industry must be. 

If it is true that grape growing is be- 
coming unprofitable, let us gaze upon 
one small vineyard in Westfield, Chau- 
tauqua County, New York, which is in 
the heart of the Lake Erie-Chautauqua 
Grape Belt. This plot consists of scarcely 
six acres, and produced in the fall of 1913 
more than thirty-one and a half tons of 
the finest Concord grapes grown in the 


whole Lake Erie region, which sold at an PO 


average of $53 per ton. 

While this may seem incredible, it re- 
mainsa truth. Sucha yield, which seems 
little less than marvelous, on account of 
the universal short crop of last season, 
would seem to be something out of the 
ordinary; and so it would be when com- 
pared with the average vineyards of the 
grape growing regions of the country. 
As a matter of fact, while the tonnage 
from this vineyard was greater than has 
been reported from others of the section 
for the same season, it was considerably 
short of the tonnage from the same vines 
during the years 1911 and 1912, whichis, as 
far as figures and records go, astounding. 
Here they are: 

1911—39 tong 790 pounds. 

1912—35 tons 630 pounds. 

1913—29 tons 969 pounds, besides 260 
eight-pounc. baskets shipped, making a 
total of 30 tons 1,049 pounds for the 
season. 

To prove that the short season and 
smaller crop are not a disadvantage to the 
grape growing industry, let us see what 
the average prices received for these three 
crops were, these years being about typi- 
cal of the various seasons cad crops which 
grape growers experience. For the year 
1911 the average was $23 per ton; 1912, 
$25 per ton, and 1913 $53 per ton. 

Many growers have been complaining 
that grape growing as a business has 
viewed its best days. This grower, on 
his six-acre vineyard in the past three 
seasons has made a gross profit of $3,- 
406.50, or an average per year of $1,135.50. 
These results command attention, and the 
nethods of tillage, fertilization, spraying, 
etc., which have contributed towards these 
results justify a careful study and analy- 
sis among grape growers everywhere, if 
they desire to attain a higher standard 
and profitable basis. 

The exceptional feature of this vine- 
yard is that it is about 20 years old, an 
age at which most vineyards are supposed 
to be past their prime. It is evident, 
however, that the question of age is not 
one to show that it retains its youthful- 
hess and vigor, when, according to the 
majority rule, it should be dying out. 

There must be and is a cause for this 
feature, and if the cause can be determined 
light may be thrown upon a question that 
seems to be taxing the ingenuity and 
pepe and pocketbook of a large num- 

er of grape growers, who, if not envying 
this grower, will certainly congratulate 
his successful efforts and management. 

_ The physical features of any fruit grow- 
ing business must be first considered in 
considering profit or loss from the ven- 
ture. This vineyard is situated on dry 
gravel soil, practically level, but with a 
trifle slope to the north. The rows are 
tine feet apart and the vines are set nine 
feet in the row, so that they are set prac- 
tically in the hill system. This is a 
greater distance in the row than most 
growers recommend, and _ permits only 
937 vines to the acre. The posts are 
seven feet long, set in the ground a foot, 

ut not driven. Wires are four feet 
apart. From six to 10 canes per vine are 
put up every year, which is more than 
double the average, but the owner has 
experimented with four and five canes per 
vine, but the growth of wood was so strong 
that the fruit was depreciated both in 
quality and quantity. No buds are left 
above the top wire. 

With the exception of one year, when 
Kainit was used for shelling, the only 
fertilizer applied has been well-rotted 

arnyard manure, mixed horses and cows, 
and ‘hauled to the vineyard every two 
Weeks. The stable is so constructed that 
all liquids are saved and there is a mini- 
Mum of waste. No commercial fertilizers 
ve ever been used save the one exception 


mentioned. In the matter of cultivation, 
methods differ somewhat from those 
largely in vogue in grape-growing regions. 
The owner does not use a gangplow, but 
uses @ spring tooth harrow and Anderson 
horse hoe. The vineyard has not been 
plowed in seven years, and a two-horse 
cultivator has never been employed. The 
reason for not following the established 
custom in this regard is that the cultivator 
breaks and cuts the roots, while a spring 
tooth harrow will slide over. 

Work starts in the vineyard as early as 
ssible in the spring, and the drag is the 
implement used once a week until August 
first, usually 16 weeks of cultivation. 
The horse hoe is run over three times, 





thing at the right time. 


Persistency in cents per bushel which would otherwise 


the work will mean profit for’ any who have gone to waste or to the cider mill! 


enter and work. 
—_—_———COC 


Saving the Windfall Apples by Evap- 


oration. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. 


One of the greatest leaks on the farm is 
the waste of apples that are not gathered 
These 

rofit. 
W. H. Keith, of Maine, has found that to 
evaporate them is an easy process and 


after they have fallen from trees. 
can be used in various ways to a 


profitable. He stated recently that: 


‘Some twenty-three years ago, or soon 
after I located on a farm in Winthrop, 
I found that very much fruit was going to 
waste, and I inquired if there was not 
some way whereby it could be utilized for 
the use of the household. The process 
of evaporation came to my attention, and 


Photograph by Mrs. Durrant, showing how attractive a grape vine may be made when 
attached to the porch of the building or to one side of the barn or trained over an arbor in a 


rural home. 


leaving the soil ridged up under the vines 
one year and leveled the next season. 
The hand hoe follows the horse hoe, and 
no weeds are allowed to get a foothold. 

. The average upkeep per acre is about 
$50.50, differing not. greatly from figures 
from other systems of grape-growing. 
The strong features of the method are 
liberal fertilizing and culture. Six tons 
of well-rotted barnyard manure per acre 
and 16 cultivations during the season 
are rather more than the average vineyard 
receives. This, together with proper 
spraying and careful attention to other 
details, would seem to be the real secret 
of success. The application of barnyard 
manure is not an occasional application, 
as in most vineyards, but is made every 
year and has been since the vines were 
set out. 

Grape Lr will not bé profitable 
with anyone if they allow their vineyard. 
to run a high expense for fertilization 
and cultivation, and then give the vines 
little all-around care and attention. It 
is not the cost of maintenance that makes 
fruit ventures a success. It is far deeper; 
it is in the head of the manager, who em- 
ploys just what is needed, and does that 


Particularly is this fruit attractive to the children. 


I invested in a $75 American evaporator. 
By so doing my otherwise waste product 
of apples was used to my satisfaction. 
The process, however, was slow, as only 
three or four bushels of apples per day 
could be used. Later I bought a larger 
one which handled from fifteen to thirty 
bushelsaday. This enabled me to handle 
my own waste product,—I use the term 
‘waste product,’ for the cider mill was 
the only outlet for us then—as well as 
some for my neighbors. 

“The question is often asked: ‘Does it 
Li; ig I here submit a statement that 
will allow each and every one to make 
his own figures and condense his own 
conclusions. I have already hamed the 
cost of the small evaporator. Torun this 
requires the work of one girl at a cost 
of from $3.50 to $4.00 per week; repairing 
machine, 75 cents; fuel and sulphur per 
week, $1.00; fruit per bushel, 20 cents; 
evaporated per week, 18 bushels; tota 
expense besides the wear of machinery 
of $8.30 to $8.80 per week. 

“Righteen bushels, 5 lbs. per bushel, 
90 Ibs., at 10 cents, $9.00. Giving a close 
margin of 20 to 70 cents. 

“But you have sold your apples at 20 


ultimately for making vinegar or drunk- 
ards. 
_ “Now comes in the utilitarian part of 
it; if you have a family of boys and girls 
bring them into service. 

“The most satisfactory way of placing 
the product of evaporated apples on the 
market for the retail trade that I could 
adopt was to use strong paper bags con- 
taining two pounds each, with such print- 
ing on them as would make them attract- 
tive, and pack them in sugar barrels and 
ship where wanted. It was then easily 
and conveniently handled both for the 
retailer and consumer.”’ 


—_——_-O———"—= 
A Horseradish Grower. 


There is a woman in eastern Massa- 
chusetts who makes a living for herself 
and child by the sale of bottled horse- 
radish, grated and corked up in cider 
vinegar. 

Her little place is rather swampy land, 
and she cultivated wild roots there with 
ill success until she found she must have 
the ground well mellowed before this 
plant would make a presentable root 
growth. She sets out her roots early in 
May, and decapitates the leaves at their 
first appearing, to promote the advance 
of the part underground. Green manure 
and green ground foster rank vegetation, 
but discourage the prosperity of the roots. 
‘They all run to leaves,’’ she says, unles- 
the land is mellow and the dressing wel 
rotted. She makes deep holes between a 
foot and a foot and a half distant, sets 
the root perpendicularly into it and firms 
the earth well down around it, with a 
goodly part of the stalk, too, covered. 
Before planting, each root is neatly trim- 
med of rootlets, and fits smoothly into the 
aperture made for it. One advantage 
she has in the culture of this root is its 
scant requirements in way of cultivation. 
She hires a man to cultivate the rows 
once after she has cut off the heads, then 
the ambitious tops, spring up again, 
keep down weeds. Her boy is now large 
enough to do practically all the work 
connected with the garden, and by an- 
other year will do the horse cultivation. 
She peels and thoroughly washes and 
rinses the roots, drying them before 
grating, and sells locally as well as adver- 
tises. 

Her land is deep, black, rich, friable, 
and she had it plowed and disked to a 
good seed bed, and the old barn manure, 
result of two seasons’ mellowing, harrowed 
in, then rolled, to make a soil compact 
enough to allow the making of holes with 
a piece of broomstick.—C. H. Trott, Me. 

———o 
What Constitutes a Load of Manure? 

A rural journal discusses the value of 
a load of manure and makes a rough 
estimate as to how much a farmer can 
pay for a load of manure without specify- 
ing the kind of load or the amount of the 
load other than to state that a two-horse 
wagonload was considered. 

The average farmer will consider a load 
of manure such a one as the average 
farmer may draw from his barnyard or 
may draw from a neighboring or distant 
barnyard, but the load of manure as pur- 
chased and paid for in a city will make 
about two such loads of manure as the 
farmer has in his mind when he talks about 
loads of this valuable product. 

The man who buys manure in cities 
has got smooth, level, hard roads to 
relieve the strain ef his team, therefore 
it is often possible for him to draw two 
or three tons of manure on one two-horse 
wagon with one team. Therefore I can- 
not help considering that the farm paper 
which treated about the value of a load 
of manure, and what the farmer could pay 
for it, lacks in definiteness in not stating 
what kind or how large a load of manure. 

The average farmer has no facility for 
drawing such a load of manure as the man 
possesses who draws manure in the city 
and who keeps a team continually at this 
work day in and out throughout the year. 
The city buyer of manure has a wagon 
box made especially to carry all that a 





team can draw. The box itself is not 
only very long and deep, but there are 
high side boards flaring outwards, which 


enable him to put on almost another load 
after his big wagon box has been filled, 
since he stacks the manure up a foot or 
two higher than the side boards reach. 
Surely a load of manure such as this would 
nearly equal two wagonloads of manure 
such as the average farmer would have the 
facility for carrying away.—C. A. Green. 
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How Fruits Came to Be. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John Y. Beaty, Calif. 

A long, long time ago a certain tree bore 
seeds that were covered with a very hard 
coating. This coating in turn was cov- 
ered with a skin. Now it happened that 
some of the seeds had a thicker skin than 
others and some of them had a little flesh 
between the stone and the skin. Man 
found these seeds, tasted the flesh and 
found that it was good. He had no use, 
however, for the hard stones nor for the 
seeds within them. He began searching 
out those trees that bore seeds covered 
with a layer of flesh in order that he might 
have this flesh to eat. As the years passed 
and the habit grew, trees were cut down 
that were of no use, and those were pre- 
served that had the greatest amount of 
flesh. Finally he learned that by planting 
the seeds from these trees that were best 
for his purpose, he could expect at least 
part of the seeds to grow into trees pro- 
ducing fruits with a larger amount of 

esh. Year after year this process of 
selecting the seeds with the most flesh 
about them progressed until to-day we 
think of the fruit and not of the seed itself 
and we call this fruit the peach. 

The peach has really been produced by 
man, unconsciously largely, but in later 
years by purposeful selection. Larger 
peaches are being found and peaches with 
better flavors, and these are the ones that 
are being saved while the others are dis- 
carded. 

In the corner of my yard is a peach tree 
whieh bears large beautiful fruit, but the 
flavor is very poor indeed. I am going 
to cut that tree down, but shall save the 
other trees which are bearing good large 
fruit of fine flavor. Thus it is that one 
after another the poorest trees, from the 
standpoint of man, are destroyed. 

Now it will not be difficult for you to 
imagine a similar process going on in the 
selection of apples. All of you have 
seen the wild apples in the woods and 
know that they have much less flesh to 
eat than the domestic apples we raise in 
the orchard, but if you should select those 
trees you find in the woods which bear the 
largest of the wild apples and plant seeds 
from them and keep on selecting year 
after year, if you lived long enough you 
would be rewarded by larger apples of 
better flavor. 

This process has actually been carried 
on, but not by one generation of man. 
It takes a long, long time for apples to 
be so changed in size that they are 10 or 
12 times larger than originally. I expect 
all of you have gathered wild grapes from 
the vines that climb along the fences in 
the country or that hang from the trees. 
Compare a bunch of these wild grapes with 
a bunch you pick from your own vineyard, 
and imagine, if you can, what selection 
has gone on for years and years that has 
finally developed these larger fruits. 

After this, take particular notice of all 
the fruits you find in the woods and you 
will see that when you are looking for it 
you will find one treeor one vine that bears 
fruits much larger than therest. You will 
also find one tree or one vine that bears 
fruit with a much better flavor than the 
rest. late, just a few days ago, a handful 
of choke-cherries which were as large as 
some of our best domestic cherries and 
almost as good in flavor. These big cher- 
ries have been developed by selecting 
from the wild choke-cherries that are 
found in Jowa, Minnesota and other 
states. 

Perhaps you have never noticed that 
on some of these wild trees the fruits 
are larger than on some others. Some 
day we may prize the choke-cherry fruits 
just as much as we do the domestic cher- 
ries now. In the same way all of our 
fruits have been developed. We select 
and protect and multiply those things 
which are most useful to us, and after 
awhile we have varieties so different from 
the originals that we can scarcely realize 
they have been developed from their tiny 
ancestors. 

You know it is one of the big problems 
of nature to prevent the extermination 
of a race of trees, plants, or animals, so 
certain provisions have been made which 
have a tendency to perpetuate those 
varieties that are of some use. One of 
these provisions is the production of fruit 
about the seed, which in many cases is of 
no use whatever except to attract man or 
beast and thus to secure their protection 
and-assistance in perpetuating the race. 

Even the bears in the Rocky Mountains 
have had a great deal to do with the 
developing of larger and better apples. 
These Saar like the wild apples they find 
growing in the forest; and in the same way 
that man protects and perpetuates the 
vines of domestic fruits, the bear protects 
and perpetuates those apples that satisfy 
him best. 
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Many of our fruits have a bright color 
and this is apparently a part of nature’s 
scheme to enlist the assistance of animals 
and man. The birds do not bother the 
cherries until they turn red. While they 
are green they leave them alone, and 
wonder if you know why, this is. The 
birds learn by experience that when the 
cherries are green they do not taste good, 
but when the cherries are red or turning a 
darker color they are just right to eat. 
Nature is very clever in this respect, for 
when the cherries are green the seeds are 
not ripe and would not grow if removed 
from the tree at this stage. Therefore 
they would not be able to assist in perpet- 
uating the race of cherries; but when the 
seeds are ripe then nature has provided 
that the cherries shall turn a bright color 
which attracts the birds and man. Some- 
times ‘we have quite a race with the birds 
to see who shall get the cherries first. 
But nature cares little which wins. Both 
serve her purpose. The bird often carries 
away the seed for a short distance and 
drops it where it may grow into another 
cherry tree. The race is thus _perpet- 
uated. Man also carries away the seeds 
and, after the fruit has been eaten, often 





Fruit Growers 


her every time she had call to ask some- 
one to straighten out her bee tangles. 
He advised her to start on a small scale 
and work up by degrees as she learned 
every step in the culture of bees. He 
told her that while nearly every locality 
would furnish wildflowers in sufficient 
quantity to supply a few colonies with 
nectar, the orchards and gardens needed 
more bees, and she should make it her 
mission to preach bees on every possible 
occasion, as well as to enlarge her apiary 
as she saw her way clear to it, but for the 
tyro to go slow; and at his instance she 
bought a standard ten-frame hive from a 
store dealing in bee furniture. On his 
word, too, she invested in the spring, 
paying more than fall prices, but without 
suffering the winter losses so many verd- 
ant honey cravers complain of. He told 
her that strong hives are distinguished 
by rule before ten o’clock in the morning 
and after three in the afternoon, when on 
warm days the strongest hives, free of 
disease-possibilities, show more _ bees 
fiying out of and into their respective 
homes. 

Although scrimped of means, she did 
what he thought best, adding two extra 
hives for her colony, with full foundation 
sheets in the brood frames, and all the 
additional equipment as to sections, ete. 
She affected a wide-rimmed straw hat for 
service, with a mosquito-netting veil, 
having an elastic around the edge and a 
face of silk tulle. The netting was ample 








The Old Country Road. 
Mrs. Mary Barrett. 


How cool and pleasant was the way 
Beneath the shading trees 
Beguiled by squirrels’ saucy bark 
_And hum of busy bees, 
Wild flowers grew along the path, 
A bright-winged redbird fleet, 
Gaily hopped from bough to bough, 
And sang in trebles sweet. 


Then all the world was young and gay, 
No cloud was in the sky, 
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As we loitered in the dear old road, 
And past the glad hours by. 

We thought not then of days to come, 
When we must burdens bear. 

But gaily then our songs we sung 
For all the world was fair. 


Do flowers still bloom along the path 
That we so gaily trod, 

When Youth and Hope walked ever near 
And breathed to us of God? 

Do bees still hum among the flowers, 
And squirrels chatter free? 

Do redbirds flaunt their brilliant wings 
In joyful ecstacy? 





throws them carelessly or intentionally 
into places where ‘they- sprout and grow 
into new trees. 

Now let us see what would happen if 
nature were not able to secure the assist- 
ance of man and beast. The seeds would 
drop to the ground beneath the tree on 
which they were borne. Even if they 
should spring up, the young trees would 
have little chance of surviving because 
of the shade furnished by the mother tree 
itself. The young trees must Have room. 
They must get out and away from their 
parents, just the same as the boy and gir! 
must eventually get away from the pro- 
tection of parents and provide for them- 
selves. 

—_——?O—" 
Beginning with Bees. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

C. H. Trott, Me. 

Elfrida Linscott, of Aroostook, Me., 
lives on a combined fruit and dairy farm. 
Realizing that bees improve the orchards 
and clover fields, and having time to 
spare on her hands, and, more than all, 
craving more money than her stipend 
from the income, she undertook to breed 
bees on her own account. She first had 
to impress upon her people the practica- 
bility of spraying before and after blos- 
soming time, lest her bees be poisoned. 
It was not so easy to instill this fact into 
the minds of her neighbors, but she finally 
gained a sort of half-hearted verbal con- 
tract to that effect from gardeners and 
orchardists within reasonable bee-flight. 

Her next step was to choose a reputable 
bee breeder from whom to make her pur- 
chase, and the wisdom of dealing with a 
nearby honeymaker was borne home to 


enough to reach her belt all around, where 
it was confined. 

As in our northern climate the season 
from May to well into August is the golden 
opportunity season for bees, Miss Lin- 
scott laid her plans to have some one else 
attend to her share of the berrying when 
there were frantic swarms of bees to hive. 
Strawberries being the most urgent at a 
time when bee needs are most clamorous, 
she gave notice that she should pick only 
when she could spare the time, but the 
need not depend on her.’ Bees pay well 
with ordinary attention, and endure con- 
siderable neglect, but this was her first 
year, and she meant to wait on them up 
to the minute until she understood just 
how much slighting they would stand 
without retaliating. Her adviser told her 
she could make them pay twice the profit 
yielded by half-cared-for bees, so she 
attended to business from the initial 
hour. Later in her career, when she knew 
more about bee demands, she saw the 
advisability of conducting an apiary along 
with the orchard and garden, and now 
runs one in conjunction with the other, 
believing that her fruit harvests are 
largely augmented by the busy little 
helpers. 

A bee knife and a smoker were among 
her first purchases, and her dealer forbade 
her nailing down the frames, but to keep 
them removable. And when she observed 
signs of weakness in a colony, he told her 
to contract the entrance. She noticed 
the absence of grass and weeds near his 
hives, and he said this discouraged the 
proximity of ants and insect pests. The 
salt near the hives was kept where rain 
could not reach it, and this honeyman 
settled the mooted question of bee feed 
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feed near the hives, although he confessed JULY 
to no apparent increase of honey up tg 
date from that procedure. From time —— 
time through the year she visited this Unfavor< 
and other apiaries, and soon came upon 
one where a colony was just found to be 
dead, and the owner was rushing it into 
a bee-tight building, where he let he Among 
watch him empty it, remove, cleanse anq able for 
disinfect hive and furnishings, and burn following 
all debris and dead habitats, leaving not Aly 
a bit of substance around whereby other with me 
colonies might become infected. pee oa 
Miss Linscott attended the farmery’ fe to 
institutes and read all the bee columns oats t 
in the local papers, as well as subscribj that only 
for a bee journal, but it was from pecalent he North 
observation of a beekeeper’s methods th eir way 
that she learned the difference between Sable | 
the three types of comb and how to ey the Easter 
out the waste comb while the bees were [M tion with 
still busy. This drone comb is coarse og the 
and worse than useless, keeping down the fruit 
working average of a colony and it ep. How mu 


lightened her to see it discarded. The 


queen comb, enlarged, pampered worker. be change 
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cells, is valued by the bees even more than ally 
by their owner, and from the workers she eefic will 
learned to treasure it, and too she put ports both 


a premium on worker comb in due time. 
She had to learn to tell the worker bees 
from the queen and from the drones, and 
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how to catch a queen and clip her wings, ific fru 
It was this delightful process that 4 a apple 
thused her with the notion of raising g J gonsiderabl 


breed of superior queens for sale; and 


maintail 
as soon as she understood the business a 


fair profit. 


thoroughly she invested her surplus #% advantage 

honey-money in imported Italian bees of apples in f 
an uncommon strain and embarked in the [i once being 
fascinating field of raising queens for MM Pacific port 


other apiaries. She has begun to adver. MM he handled : 






























tise her honey and new colonies of bees Mention | 
and queens, in earnest, and has already MM decrease in 
realized a handsome profit. More than MM trees in the 


this, her family notice that the orchard, 
set haphazard with trees of different 
names and flavors, yields bigger, rosier 
apples, hardier as to frosts, better keep- 
ers, since the bees came to pollenize the 
blossoms from tree to tree and from kind 
to kind. Last year they sowed a part of 
the orchard to sweet clover, not only to 
give the bees a chance at the nectar in 
the blossoms, but as a soil builder and 
benefit to the trees. 

In three years Miss Linscott has in- 
creased her colony to fifty-seven largely 
through her own swarming, although she 
has made one investment since the first. 
But that one colony has furnished the 
home table, bought equipment for the 
complete apiary as it now stands, built a 
bee-tight house, and laid by a little nu- 
cleus for a rainy day, besides furnishing 


ently favore 


the apiary with imported stock the last 
year, and the means to advertise the 
queens. All this has not kept the bee- 


keeper from doing her usual work in the 
orchard and garden, which she antici- 
ated slighting when she took up this 
ranch of fruit culture. This from one 
colony and its increase, with the aid only 
of her time and _ intelligence,—and she 
gives her word that it requires only a 
modicum of either. 


_——— 0—-—_——- 


Out of Work. 

I can think of few more deplorable 
conditions in which a worthy person can 
be placed who is dependent upon bis 
labor for a living, than to be out of work. 
It is possible for any laborer to be out of 
work for a brief or prolonged period. 
Disaster may have overtaken the employ- 
er. The laborer may be incapacitated for 
work owing to ill health. These facts 
should teach the importance of laying 
by some portion of the daily or weekly 
earnings ‘preparatory for a season of 
enforced idleness. 

People living in the country, either it 
villages or on farms, are less liable to be 
out of work than the people of. cities 
We often hear of men out of work in New 
York City, but how seldom do we heat 
about people in the rural districts being 
out of work? Instead of this it is a not 
ble fact that there is a shortage of labot 
in the country and that many more labor 
ers could be employed provided they welt 
qualified for the work to be done, but there 
are many city men who need work who sé 
not qualified to work on farms, not havi other ‘urh 
had experience in farm work. It may be Dro on aniteg 
thought that any intelligent man My} les at ing 
handle a hoe, shovel, pickaxe, or drives@.; © eit mon 


horse, but such is not the fact. | ~ ability on 
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of intelligent men, skillful in some d 

of farm work, who have never learm therefro, . on 

drive a horse, and who could not cle a hg 
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an axe skillfully. The man who ow 
land, whether it is a farm of ten acres 
hundred, or larger, need never be out 
work. On the farm theres always soll 
thing to be done in summer or winte: 
I have often deplored the fact thats 
many r people congregate i of if 

when they might be so much bette 
ural dir 


they were located in the country- 
tricts than in the city.—C. A. Gree: 
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Unfavorable Factors in Commercial 
Apple Growing. 
By Prof. 8. A. Beech. 

Among the factors which are less favor- 
able for the Eastern apple grower, the 
following may be briefly mentioned: | 

1, Prospects for keener competition 
with the output of the orchards of the 
pacific Northwest. Under the existing 
freight rates On apples from the Pacific 
Coast to the Atlantic Seaboard, which 
amounts to 50c per bushel, it is evident 
that only the better grades of apples of 
the Northwest may be expected to find 
their way to Eastern markets in any con- 
siderable quantities. This means that 
the Eastern gromes will feel the competi- 
tion with the Northwest most keenly 
along the lines of the better grades of 


it. gi a Sa 
ie much the existing situation may 
be changed after the opening of the 
Panama Canal remains to be seen. It is 
eerally expected that new lines of 
traffic will then be opened from the Pacific 

rts both to the Atlentic Seaboard and 
to foreign countries., By reason of the 
lower ocean freight rates as compared with 
the transcontinental tariff, the North 
Pacific fruit growers could then offer 
ther apples in the Eastern markets at 
considerably lower prices than must now 
be maintained in order to return them a 
fair profit. They would gain a further 
advantage in. competing with Eastern 
apples in foreign markets because after 
once being loaded on shipboard in the 
Pacific ports, the fruit would not need to 
be handled again until it reached Europe. 
Mention has already been made of the 
decrease in the total number of apple 
trees in the Eastern states as an appar- 
ently favorable factor in the outlook for 


New York as to percentage of young trees 
not yet of bearing age as compared with 
the total for the United States reported 
by the 1910 census. 

TA NMS. ss ss babies Sale Sh ape et 042 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 

OM 63s 48 ih. ee TS a 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 

Michigan, New Jersey....... te Seats 159 
Indiana, Tlinois, Missouri, Ne- 

braska, Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas, 

CUtleMome is fies. cis las ew oat dhe’ 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 

lina Kentucky, Tennessee, Marye 

land, Georgia..............0..++20 2208 
New ingland: i... ic. zie. bo ace O81 
California, Utah, Colorado.......... 157 

2. Another factor not favorable to the 
Eastern grower is found in the fact that 
the Western growers are becoming more 
and more thoroughly organized. 

Within recent years the fruit growers 
of the Mountain and Pacifie states have 
had many varied experiences in main- 
taining effective organizations for hand- 
ling their crops. It appears that they 
were never better organized than they are 
to-day: Many of them realize that only 
by thorough organization can they secure 
the best results in their fruit growing 
industries. As evidence of what is being 
done along this line it may be stated that 
one organization in the Pacific Northwest 
reports that at the close of the first week 
of last December it had handled over 
3,000 cars of apples for its growers this 
season and the returns were generally 
satisfactory. 

3. The apple growers of the Middle 
West are beginning to givemoreattention 
to thecareof their orchards and to grading 
and packing the fruit and the development 
of fruit growers’ organizations. They are 
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growing will continually develop in re- 
sponse to the law of supply and demand. 
Competition will finally determine what 
are to be the great apple orchard districts 
of the country. There must inevitably 
come a struggle for existence in whic 
only the fittest will survive and the less 
fit will be crowded to the wall. 





o—-— 
Orchard Cover Crops. 

Says W. J. Wright, State College, Pa., in 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 

The chief object in growing a cover 
crop in an orchard is to supply organic 
matter in the soil, for no matter how 
carefully the soil is handled, clean culti- 
vation will in time ‘‘burn out” the humus. 
Cover crops must, however, be grown as 
co-operators with and not as competitors 
of the trees, so far as food and moisture 
are concerned. Orchard trees make their 
greatest growth in the spring and early 
summer, and normally stop growing and 
begin to ripen their wood about the mid- 
dle of August. An ideal cover crop, then, 
is one that admits of cultivation during 
the growing period of the tree, to con- 
serve moisture and assist in making plant 
food available, and which will make a 
sufficient growth-from the time of sowing 
—usually about August 1—to the time of 
plowing under the following spring to 
supply a large quantity of organic ma- 
terial. There is usually an abundance of 
moisture early in the spring, so that it 
is possible to allow the cover crop to grow 
for a few weeks in the spring without 
seriously competing with the orchard, 
and thereby secure a greater growth. 
With those crops which do not live over 
winter, it is, of course, essential that they 
be plowed under much earlier. 

When intelligently used, cover crops 
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Apple orchard of Mr. McOmber, No. 









Rose, N. Y. The Ben Davis tree in the foreground last year produced 30 bushels of fruit. 





the Eastern grower. The 1910 Census 
report shows a decrease in the number of 
apple trees in every state but Connecticut 
and Wisconsin from Canada southward 
to the Mason and Dixon line, and from 
the Atlantic Coast west to the Missis- 
sippi River. The combined loss for New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan 
over 15,000,000 trees. This is consider- 
ably more than the total number of trees 
ered for the states of Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington combined. 
But lest these figures lend themselves to 
sophistry, it should be noted at once that 
the decrease in the Eastern states named 
is org! significant of a decline in 
the old neglected farm orchards which 
at best were contributing comparatively 
little to the commercial crop of the coun- 
ty. On the other hand, the trees in the 
orthwestern states named have been 
nostly planted for commercial orchards.- 
tis true that many of these Northwestern 
ochards are on a speculative basis. Many 
of them represent the investments of 
tolege professors, public school teachers, 
derks, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and 
other urbanites, who have bought these 
boperties at inflated prices. ‘They parted 
Witt their money under the foolish delu- 
Sion that they possessed enough brains 
ability to manage a commercial senie 
d successfully and get rich quickly 
therefrom, even though they had neither 
of g hor experience in any such kind 
Work. While there are, in the aggre- 
fate, thousands of acres of apple orchards 
ie et such ownership which can never 
ve any marked influence on the com- 
uercial apple crop of the country, there 
Temain tens of thousands of other 
whi ds in the Northwest the crops of 
ch are competing and in increasing 
as e will continue to compete for the 
apple markets at home and abroad. 
Comparison of the recent planting of 
‘ple orchards in different groups of states 
the § wn by the last census, appears in 
ollowing statement: 
| “Mparison of groups of states with 














endeavoring to remove the present rate 
discrimination which favors Eastern apple 
growers and securing more favorable rate 
schedules for Mid-Western apples to the 
Southeastern, Southern and Southwestern 
States, and also to seaboard points. 

4. Another important factor in the 
situation is the way in which other fruits, 
especially sub-tropical fruits, are com- 
peting with the apple. Not only the 
markets of the large cities but also those 
of thesmaller cities and towns are continu- 
ally filled with fresh fruits. This means 
that they are being supplied to the con- 
sumer in many cases in place of the apple. 
Peaches are in the markets from early 
summer until late fall. Small fruits, 
grapes, cherries and plums are also in 
good supply for considerable periods of 
time. But perhaps more important still 
is the competition which comes from the 
banana and from the orange, grapefruit 
and other citrus fruits. The banana 
trade which, a few years ago, was insignifi- 
cant, is now reported to have a value of 
over $15,000,000 annually. The citrus 
growers’ organizations have pushed the 
sale of oranges and grapefruit until it 
is reported that the annual consumption 
of citrus fruits in this’ country is now 
over 100,000 carloads per annum. All of 
these fruits are competing more and more 
strongly with the apple, not only in our 
Pe markets but also in the foreign 
trade. 

* Finally, as for a very important bearing 
upon the prospective development of 
competition in the apple growing industry 
throughout the country, attention should 
be ealled to the fact that the territory in 
which apples can be grown on this conti- 
nent is practically unlimited. It extends 
from the Fameuse and Wealthy districts 
of the St. Lawrence Valley and of Ontario 
southward to the Gulf States and from 
the Atlantic westward into Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska. It includes also 
many of the valleys of the Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states. As in every other 
financial enterprise commercial apple. 


may be of benefit to the orchard in a 
variety of ways in addition to the humus 
they supply. Among these benefits may 
be mentioned the following: 1. They 
add plant food. This is especially true 
of the nitrogen-fixing plants or legumes. 
2. They prevent leaching of plant foods 
which might otherwise occur. 3. They 
have a tendency, by their root action, to 
refine and deepen the soil: 4. They in- 
crease moisture by holding the rain and 
snow, which otherwise might be blown 
away or run off. 5. They protect the 
roots from injury by successive freezings 
and thawings during an open winter, 
and protect the soil from the cold so that 
it will not freeze so deeply during a cold 
winter. 6. They may check a too vigor- 
ous or too late growth of young trees and 
encourage the wood to ripen before win- 
ter. 7. They keep the soil from wash- 
ing. 8. They make orchard operations 
easier in the spring and fall, especially 
spraying, than these operations would be 
on soft, bare ground. 

In selecting a cover crop it is desirable 
to know, first, if the plant is a nitrogen 
gatherer; that is, if it has the power of 
taking up and fixing the free nitrogen of 
the air, and, second, if it will live over 
winter and make part of its growth in 
the spring. It is also desirable to know 
if it is adapted to warm or cool climates. 
A few of the most commonly grown crops 
are herewith discussed with these points 
in mind. ; 

A mixture of crops usually of a nitrogen- 
gatherer and a non-nitrogen-gatherer, is 
often used. Some of the common mix- 
tures are rye and vetch, oats and Canada 
peas, oats and crimson clover, and crim- 
son clover and rape. 

The following table gives the time of 
sowing and the rate per acre for the most 
commonly used cover crops. It will be 
noticed that-the rate per acre is rather 
more than when the crops are grown for 
harvest, because the object in this case is 
to get a thick stand. The dates for sow- 
ing are given for central Pennsylvania. 


Those living in the north or south should 

make allowances accordingly: 
NITROGENOUS COVER CROPS. 

Kind, Time of Sowing and Rate per Acre. 

Crimson clover, July 1-10, 20 to 30 lbs. 

Red clovers, July 1-10, 12 to 15 lbs. 

Alsike, July 1-10, 8 to 12 lbs. 

Cowpeas, June 15-July 1, 1144 bus. 

Soy beans, June 15-July 1, 144 bus. 

Canada peas, July 1-15, 2 to 3 bus. 

Winter vetch, July 1-Sept. 1, 3 to 4 pks. 

NON-NITROGENOUS COVER CROPS. 
Kind, Time of Sowing and Rate per Acre. 

Rye, Sept. 1-Oct. 15, 2 to 3 bus. 

Oats, July 15-Aug. 1, 2 to 3 bus. 

Barley, July 15-Aug. 1, 114 to 2 bus. 

Buckwheat, July 15-Aug. 1, 3 to 4 pks. 

Millet, July 15-Aug. 1, 20 Ibs. 

Rape, July 1-15, 6 to 10 lbs. 

Cowhorn turnips, July 1-15, 214 to 314 

s. 

MIXED COVER CROPS. 
Kind, Time of Sowing and Rate per Acre. 

Barley and Canada peas, July 15-Aug. 
1, 1 bu. each. 

Buckwheat and Canada peas, Julf 15- 
Aug. 1, 34 and 1 bu. 

Crimson clover and oats, July 15-Aug. 
1, 12 Ibs. and 1 bu. 

Winter vetch and rye, Aug. 15-Oct. 1, 
1 bu. each. 

Oats and Canada peas, July 15-Aug. 15, 
1 bu. each. 

—_jy—_—— 
Men of the Hour. 

John Bowman of Decatur, Illinois, 
aged sixty-two, a bachelor worth $500,000 
is dead. He is the man who bought five 
automobiles and used them for chicken 
roosts, bought a roomful of musical in- 
struments and never uncrated them, 
bought an entire nursery and never trans- 
planted the trees. He owned an enor- 
mous, farm, part of which he never per- 
mitted human foot to touch and it today 
is a minature wilderness. As the poet 
remarked, ‘‘ ’Tis time he were dead.”’ 

The Ford brothers who annually drill 
in more than 1,000 acres of wheat on their 
big farm in Meade county, Kansas, were 
belated with their work last year on 
account of the awful drouth. For the 
past month they have been running their 
drills night and day. By utilizing power- 
ful searchlights on tractors and the lights 
on automobiles they have kept _ their 
drills going through the night until now 
the seeding on the 1000-acre wheat field 
is all in and has been soaked by recent 
rains. 
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Freaks of Fruit Trees. 

An apple tree owned by 8. W. Alexander 
of Los Angeles, California, is exciting 
interest through the fact that, during the 
past year it has had two crops, giving 
each time a different variety of apple. 


W. L. Hall, of Belfast, has exhibited 
an apple of ordinary size, four-fifth Rox- 
bury russet and one-fifth Maiden’s Blush, 
the latter showing as plainly as if cut 
with a knife and inserted in the russet.— 
Boston Daily Globe. 
0 
EYE STRAIN. 


Relieved by Quitting Coffee. 

Many cases of defective vision are 
caused by the habitual use of coffee. 

It is said that in Arabia, where cofiee 
is used in large quantities, many lose their 
eyesight at about fifty. Tea contains the 
same drug, caffeine, as coffee. 

A N. J. woman writes to the point con- 
cerning eye trouble and coffee. She says: 

‘My son was for years troubled with 
hiseyes. He tried several kinds of glasses 
without relief. The optician said there 
was a defect in his eyes which was hard to 
reach. 

‘“‘He used to drink coffee, as we all did, 
and finally quit it and began to use Pos- 
tum. That was three years ago, and he 
has not had to wear glasses and has had 
no trouble with his eyes since. 

“T was always fond of tea and coffee 
and finally became so nervous I could 
hardly sit still long enough to eat a meal. 
My heart wasinsuchaconditionI thought 
I might die at any time. ; 

‘Medicine did not give me relief and 
I was almost desperate. It was about 
this time we decided to quit coffee and 
use Postum, and have used it ever since. 
I am in perfect health. No trouble now 
with my heart and never felt better in 
my life. 

y-Postum has been a great blessing to 
us all, particularly to my son and myself.’’ 

Name given_by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in pkgs. : 

Postum now comes in two forms: _ 

Regular Postum—amust be well boiled. 
15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. Pate 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

“‘There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. - 
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The Seashore. 

As we walk along the seashore to-day, 
watching the beating of the waves upon 
the sands or upon the rocks, let us remem- 
ber that the sea is migratory and the land 
also in a certain sense. This is proved 
by the fact that land which at one time 
was the seashore is now lifted to the tops 
of the highest mountains; that which was 
once valley and hill, mountain and marsh, 
has been sunken deep beneath the sea and 
new lands have arisen surrounding them. 
It is said that the site of the city of Paris 
has in past ages been sunken twice be- 
neath the ocean and twice has risen above 
the surface. 

—_——_oO-—__-_— 
Increase ef Mail Orders. 

Since the parcel post was put into 
operation about a vear ago the mail order 
business of most nurseries has increased 
fourfold. While visiting Green’s Nursery 
Co. on May 16th, considered by many a 
late date for mailing plants, I saw the 
men coming into the mailing and stamping 
office with large numbers of packages of 
small trees, plants, shrubs and vines, 
going by parcel post. Much larger pack- 
ages can me sent now than formerly and 
much larger trees can go by mail than 
formerly went in that manner. This 
indicates that there are many people who 
live a long distance from the express office 
and who desire to have the plants deliv- 
ered at their doors by rural free delivery. 
The foreman reported that the postage 
on one batch of these packages going by 
parcel oy amounted to $36.75, a sum 
unusual previous to the inauguration of 
the parcel post. This would indicate that 
parcel post is likely to add largely to the 
disposal of plants, vines and trees, espe- 
cially those sent long distances. 

eee 
Moonlight. 

Most of us, especially those who have 
passed middle life, need more moonlight 
in our lives. What do I mean by moon- 
light? 

Something like this. I have noticed 
that when J enter the park or the suburban 
home at moonlight the beauty of the sur- 
roundings is greatly Sehanced. The light 
is subdued so that defects on the Jand- 
scape or in the surrounding lawns are not 
noticeable. 

How necessary that we should not scru- 
tinize the conduct of our friends or neigh- 
bors or our citizens at large too severely, 
and we can do this by letting into our 
lives a little more moonlight. Then 
again I have noticed that moonlight, 
while rendering objectionable features 
less conspicuous, adds to or increases the 
beauty of the attractive objects. 

What harm then if we attribute to our 
friends a little more praise than is their 
due, or make a few more apologies for their 
seeming lack of tact or individuality, and 
in this way put more moonlight into their 
lives? 

It is possible that the wife or the hus- 
band has not proved to be quite as per- 
fect, amiable, progressive or considerate 
as she or he appeared to be in the days 
of courtship. If so, let the mellow rays 
of moonlight in our mind’s eye obscure 
these defects. 








o———_— 


Summer Clouds. 

On a recent vacation trip, becoming 
weary of motoring, I stopped my car and 
threw myself down upon the sod near a 
beautiful woodland, with my face toward 
the sky and watched the summer clouds 
as they swept lazily by as seen through 
the opening in the branches of the trees 
around me. 

We should study the clouds, for they 
are among the most beautiful objects of 
nature. Artists can teach us much of the 
beauty of clouds. I never enjoyed watch- 
ing clouds as I have since I became inter- 
ested in art and have seen how beautiful 
are the clouds as represented by artists. 
But in addition to the beauty of the clouds 
is the marvelous work which they perform 
in irrigating the lands of the earth. While 
the great rivers of the world are pouring 
into the ocean vast volumes of water, 
the ocean is prevented from overflowing 
its banks by the evaporation which is con- 
tinually going on. The clouds carry all 
of this water thrown into the sea by the 

eat rivers of the world back again to the 
and where it promotes the production of 


our beautiful fruits and wholesome plants, 
vegetables and grains. Many of us think 
we are seriously burdened with cares and 
troubles of various kinds, when in fact 
they may be likened to the summer clouds 
which we see floating so gracefully in the 
sky. It is only when the tempest comes, 
when the clouds are black and threaten- 
ing, that we come to realize that our 
former sorrows were as but the vapor of 
the summer cloud. 
ene ree 


Undue Advantage Taken of Cherry 
o Growers. 

There are many residents of this city 
who are not aware that Rochester is situ- 
ated in one of the greatest fruit growing 
sections of the world. Owing to the 
plentiful supply of fruit in the Rochester 
market it might be expected that moder- 
ate prices would prevail, but there is no 
reason why our local fruit growers should 
be despoiled of their just reward in grow- 
ing their beautiful and luscious fruits, as 
they have been at least in one instance. 
I refer to the price paid last year and in 
past years by local buyers of cherries. 
These local buyers have uniformly paid 


the stables and was critical of the methods 


of feeding. 


“Yes,”’ was the reply. ‘‘We have ex- 


pected good results from our feeding. 


Have you any better way of feeding than 


we have?” 


It happened that Patrick had had large 
experience on a stock farm and knew how 
milk cows should be fed to get good re- 
sults from them. He told the manager 
he was confident he could succeed in 
enlarging the yield of milk from the 
thirty-four cows which were kept by the 
institution. The superintendent decided 
to give Patrick a trial, therefore he was 
placed in charge of the cow stables and 
the feeding of the cows. It was not long 
after this when the superintendent re- 
ported that whereas previous to Patrick’s 
promotion there was a scarcity of milk, 
after his method of feeding had been intro- 
duced there was more milk than could be 
consumed in the large institution. Patrick 
found that the cows were overfed. He 
fed less and secured more milk. 

Here is a practical illustration of that 
which can be accomplished by judicious 
feeding. This experience will apply to 
the feeding of horses, poultry and other 
live stock upon thefarm. It is something 
like the care of a furnace in your house. 
An inexperienced man may consume twice 
the amount of coal that you, a considerate 
man, may consume, and yet not make 
the house so comfortable as you could 
make it with your experience, painstaking 
care and thought. 

oy. ees ee 
Telling How to Do It. 


If I understand a machine or an idea 
clearly I may find it difficult to explain 
to you how this machine may be put 
together or what my idea may be through 
printed instructions. Even through ver- 
bal instructions, assuming that may 
understand thoroughly what I am doing, it 
is often difficult for one person to make 

















A beautiful roadway attractively planted with soft maple trees on the farm of Mr. Fred A. Gimm, of 


Michigan, who has n @ subscril 


ber of Green’s Fruit Grower for twenty years. What value do such 


rows of trees add toafarm? I will answer: These trees add more than a thousand dollars to the value 
of Mr. Gimm’s farm, and they probably did not cost him altogether, planted and all, $50.00. There is 
no better investment, no better way of improving a farm than in planting shade trees or fruit trees along 


the roadside. 





from four to five cents per pound, or quart, 
which amounts to about the same thing. 
At my fruit farm it has been our practice 
for many years to ship our fruits to com- 
mission houses from 100 to 300 miles dis- 
tant, where we receive much higher prices 
than are paid by fruit buyers in this city. 
As an illustration I will mention the fact 
that last year we _ received from 
10 to 12 cents per quart net for cherries, 
while the Rochester buyers were paying 
from 4to 5 cents. This would seem to be 
aimost robbery. 

We have been marketing our large and 
beautiful Diploma currants by consign- 
ment, yielding us from 10 to 12 cents per 
quart, while the price paid by local buyers 
in Rochester. has been far less than this. 

Those who live in this beautiful city of 
verdure, of parks and _ playgrounds, 
should be thankful that they are so favor- 
ably situated. Not only is our city beau- 
tiful and attractive in itself, but it is 
surrounded on every side by the most 
productive farms, berry fields, vineyards 
and orchards to be found anywhere in the 
wide, wide world. 

—_—_—— 
Patrick Feeds the Cows. 


Near the office of Green’s Fruit Grower 
at Rochester, N. Y., is a large institution 
maintained at the expense of the state of 
New York. The buildings and grounds 
embrace a hundred acres or more covered 
with numerous buildings. This institution 
cares for possibly a thousand people. 
There are on this place model buildings 
for housing cows and other live stock. 
Patrick is the man who clears up the beds 
and lawns on our place each spring. One 
day while visiting. the state institution 
mentioned above, he inquired after the 
milk cows kept there and was told that 
they were doing very poorly. 

‘Why, you don’t expect they will give 
milk the a you feed them, do you?” 
asked Patrick. It appears he had visited 








plain to another that which is in the mind 
of the person explaining or unfolding. 

I remember when a boy on the farm the 
difficulty I had in putting together the 
mowing machine or the reaper in those 
early days, and yet the manufacturers of 
those machines gave printed instructions 
and illustrations which they deemed 
sufficient to explain fully where each part 
of the machine should go. To-day I find 
two of my best men at work setting up 
a one-horse cultivator. These men have 
before them printed instructions and 
illustrations with numerous cuts telling 
how this cultivator should be put together, 
and yet it required nearly two hours’ work 
for these two men to get that cultivator 
together in the shape intended by the 
manufacturer. At first itseemed as though 
some of the braces would need bending 
or re-shaping, but this did not seemreason- 
able, so that idea was abandoned. It was 
found that certain hooks would not go 
through the holes apparently made for 
these hooks to pass through. There are 
a number of points in regard to the put- 
ting together of this cultivator which 
seemed to be one of the simplest affairs 
but which was not amply or clearly de- 
fined by the manufacturers in their in- 
structions, hence a waste of time in put- 
ting together this cultivator. 

There is great need of definite instruc- 
tions every day in the ordinary affairs of 
life. Yesterday I telephoned a friend, 
saying that if he would be at a certain 
point at fifteen minutes past ten I would 
call for him there and take him to a dis- 
tant point where he and I desired to meet. 
At the time appointed I was at the place 
of destination, but my friend was not 
there. I waited for him ten minutes and 
left without him. My friend explained 
that he was at the appointed place fifteen 
minutes before ten inste of fifteen 
minutes after ten, as agr upon, and 
that he waited there ten minutes, and, 
not seeing me, hired an automobile to 


take him to the place of meeting at ay 
ex _ of two a ip dollars. 

is morning I made an appoin 
with an esteemed friend who was oa 
to my house and ride in my carriage to, 
certain place where we proposed to lunch 
together. In a short time he telephoned 
my office clerk (I was out of the office g¢ 
the time) that he found it more convenjen; 
to meet me at the park instead of meetiy 
me at my house. Now this statemen; 
that he would meet me at the park qas 
vague and indefinite. He should hays 
stated what point or spot in the park he 
would meet me. 


As editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 7 


often find it difficult to specify with suff. 
cient definiteness in answering some of 
the questions that are asked by my gyb. 
scribers. For instance, they may ask hoy 
to prune trees. Their questions should he 
more definite. They should have asked 
how to prune apple trees, maple treeg o; 
peach trees, as these different trees need 
different methods of pruning. Other 
readers may ask what they should do with 
bugs that are eating their straw 
leaves or grape leaves, without describj 
the insect. But if the question is clearly 
propounded it is not always easy to get 
forth the answer clear enough for the 
average reader to comprehend definitely, 


————(- - 


Looking for the Pot of Gold. 

Yes, sir, anything and everything I own 
is for sale; providing I get my price.” 
And the farmer named the. price; the 
stranger paid down enough to bind the 
bargain, and the time and place was named 
for a meeting where the deal should be 
fully consumated, says Slocum in the 
Gleaner. 

The farmer had named his price; the 
stranger had accepted the offer; and the 
old farm was to have a new owner. Time 
passes; the deal is consumated; ’tis moy- 
ing day, the first for more than thirty 
years. 

And our farmer friend finds himself in 
town ‘‘where he is going to take it easy.” 
In the place of the old farm he now has a 
few thousand dollars—more than he ever 
expected to possess—but cold, slippery 
uncomfortable dollars nevertheless. 

Too late he finds that the deed which 
conveyed the title to the old farm to the 
stranger, also dispossessed him of old 
associations; the old home, every nook 
and corner of which held fond remem- 
brances; the old neighbors and familiar 
faces; of contentment and of happiness. 

In what other line of business do you 
find men ready to sell if they but get their 


' price? Where, save upon the farms will 


you find men working and planning—to 
get their business in shape so that they 
may sell; and then lay a new foundation 
and go through the building experience 
again 

Remember always, that your farm 
is worth more to you than it is to any 
stranger. If the stranger accepts your 
price it is because the value is there. 
Fields look green in the distance, but 
when you get over the fence into the 
adjoining field you will find thistles there 
just the same. 

The farmer gets out of debt; the goal 
that he has been praying tu reach for 
many years. Then he thinks of “more 
land” or moving to town; of a better 
home; more of the home conveniences; 
better barns and preparations for making 
himself comnfartibte right there on the 
old farm— ; 

Never a thought. Roaming ’round like 
sheep looking for green pastures, while 
the perfume of the clover from the home 
fields permeate the air. No time to look 
for the diamonds beneath the surface of 
our own acres; no thought of happiness 
and contentment ever camping righthere 
in our own door yard. 

All of the good things; all that is worth 
while is ‘“‘over there.”” But, like the per 
of gold at the base of the rainbow, that 
spot where happiness and contentment 
reigns supreme is never found. Lvet 
leading us on; ever beckoning from afar, 
yet so elusive that it vanishes as we ben 
to bring it unto ourselves. 

And this for the simple reason that 
happiness and contentment, the pear! % 
great price, comes from within. We se 
her through the ownership of the home 
acres—they are ours and behold she 
not there. We journey here and there 
but findeth not that which we seek. F 

We turn back; count our privileges a 
blessings. Make a self-examination, a0 
behold, here is the coveted prize. Dv 
was ever with us; yet never a part of wd 
Happiness money cannot buy; ere 
ment is of slow growth and must be deep'y 
rooted; else it withers and dies. There 
are times for transplanting; ye, 
seasons—but the dreary winds sing # 
requiem through the branches of the uP 
rooted tree; and its place in the f 
shall know it no more. 

——0—_—_—_-_— 


I have just seen the Februar number 
of Green’s Fruit Grower for the first am 
If you do as well often, a fellow beh 
trouble getting his money’s worth— 
Morris, Box 1708, Atlanta, Georg! 
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Green Things Growing. 

After a ride recently through the vege- 
iable and fruit gardens bordering the city 
of Rochester on the north and extending 
several miles toward Lake Ontario I con- 
clude that there are few such large and 
romising garden sections in the world. 

ere may be seen perhaps a thousand or 
more acres devoted to such hardy garden 
plants as can be grown early in the «hes 
sir, and acres of fields covered with glass 
in which tomatoes, lettuce and other 
forced vegetables are produced. 

Many other cities are not favored with 
such a productive area of gardens from 
which their tables are supplied with fresh 
vegetables and fruits for the reason they 
have not the necessary garden soil. The 
sil north of this city is almost ideal for 
gardening purposes, being of a sandy 
character, easi y worked and cared for. 
My opinion is that neither Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Utica or Albany has the necessary 
soil for such gardens as we may find on 
the northern borders of this city. 

As I drove out I noticed the remarkable 
skill in transplanting acre upon acre of 
delicate plants, each one of which was 
thriving seemingly without the sign of 
weed or grass. 

The life of these gardeners is not alto- 
gether poetic, though it would seem some- 
what so to the causal observer who drives 
by in his carriage or automobile. The 
gardener who supplies our. city markets 
isa busy man at all: seasons, but par- 
ticularly when his crops are ready for the 
market, at which date—and it embraces 
alarge part of the summer—he must rise 
from his bed at four o’clock in the morning 
or earlier to convey his load of vegetables 
and other produce to our city market. 
Your readers can find much of interest by 
visiting the city market on Union street 
atan early hour in the morning and seeing 
the numerous loads of vegetables and 
fuits already at their scands or coming 
ineach moment heavily laden with the 
products of the garden. Rochester peo- 
ple who have moved to distant cities re- 
port that they did not appreciate the 
abundant supply of fruits and vegetables 
grown about Rochester until they had 
experience with the new locality where 
the prices for these products were so much 
higher than here. In many cases double 
the price was asked that is demanded at 

ester. 

The soil south of Rochester for many 
niles is more of a clayey loam, better 
apted to the growing of corn, potatoes, 
oats, wheat and beans, than the soil at’ 
the south of Rochester, but not so well 
talculated for gardening, and yet there 
ate certain localities at the north where 
there are sandy patches or fields of muck 
where celery, onions, and other similar 
“ops are grown successfully. 

While the nature of the soil adjoining 
our city at the north is of a character 
hore adapted to the growing of the peach, 
laspberry, strawberry and_ blackberry, 
the south of the city the soil is better 
alapted for growing the apple, plum and 

- This varied character of soil en- 
tbles the land owners surrounding the 
tity to supply us in abundance with almost 
‘verything in the way of hardy vegetables 
id fruits —C. A. Green. 


—— 
Testimonials. 
I think it is the best farm pipet ub- 
lshed—S. R. Yoder, Harrisonville, Mis- 


Souri, 





I love the little Journal. To me it 
fms the freshest and most advanced in 
ginal thought of any paper of its kind 
had country.—Geo. A. Farrand, Rocky 
ver, Ohio. 





Tom way of thinking, your magazine 
ha e list of all fruit journals, and I 

ve been a booster for several years. 
|. Lee, ¢.o. Duuglass House, Hough- 
ichigan. 


Charles A. Green, 


Geo. T. Powell, (N. Y.) 
Stephen N. Green, (Ohio) 
John Edwin Taylor, a) 
A. J. Symonds, (N. H.) 

M. Robert Conover, (N. J.) 
Uncle Dudley, (Vt.) 

8. B. Shaw, (N. C.) 


particu 
adjustment. 
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Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor 
OUR CORPS OF SPECIAL WRITERS: 





50 cents per year; Three years for $1.00. Postage free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues 


Rates for advertising space given on application. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS:—If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertise- 
ment appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower he will do us and the public at large a service by at 
once sepestins this advertiser to us, giving full particulars, we will upon receipt of full 

ars, investigate and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 
Entered at Rochester (N. Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 
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The vacation season for the workers of cities occurs from the latter part of June to September first. 
August is the month when the mountain and seaside hotels have the greatest crowd of visitors, While 


vacations are desirable for farmers, fruit growers and every class of people, they are absolutel 
sable to many people living in such hot cities as Baltimore, Washington, 
The above is a view of the playground at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


Chicago. 


indispen- 
New York, Philadelphia and 





About Small Fruit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. M. Merriil. 


A person can learn something new al- 
most every day ot his lite, providing he 
keeps his eyes and ears open. farmers 
are no exception to this rule. Once 1 
thought, with a book on agricv!ture, < 
good bit of land and plenty of muscle one 
could soon make good in the realm of 
raising crops for the city folks to consume. 

I was in a measure right, in part wrong. 
Theory is all right enough, in fact quite 
necessary, but following that must be an 
immense amount of practice. I had the 
theory down pat when I first struck the 
little three acre clearing on the stump 
forty that had been in my possession sev- 
era years without improvement. 

Driven from work at the desk, I went to 
the little clearing, miles from a market 
place, resolved to become a successful 
farmer. 

That resolution was all right enough, 
but I little understood the sleepless nights 
and_drudging days that were to foliow 
ere I accompished what I had staked out 
(in my mind) to do. The smallfruit 
business appealed to me. I put up a 
fourteen by twenty shack, moved in and 
went to work. Bought one horse, some 
necessary farm tools, broke the new soil 
and set out a patch of small fruit—straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and a 
few currants and gooseberries. 

The new, pine land soil of Western 
Michigan is very well adapted to this sort 
of horticulture. I found it so, and in the 
course of a few years made well out of my 
venture. There were some things that 
experience taught me which are not 
learned in books. I think every man who 

oes back to the land for a livelihood will 

d it so. 

I remember well the first half-acre of 
blackcaps I set out, and of the disap- 
pointment resulting. They were from an 
Ohio nursery firm, were some time on the 
road and perhaps were affected by heat. 
At any rate, although the plants looked 
nice, my setting of half an acre was almost 
a total failure—the plants refusing to 
grow. ; 

I wrote later to the nursery folks asking 
if they were willing to make good for the 
dead raspberry plants. The reply was 
that if, stugh any fault of theirs, the 
plants were not good, they would send 
others the next spring, which, they did in 
art. By the time I got the second lot, 
Thad learned more about how to set the 
plants and consequently had no failure. 


I will state here that the planter is 
quite often at fault when fruit trees or 
plants fail to grow. I have in mind a 
man who came from Chicago to a sand 
farm in Western Michigan. He had an 
idea that an early fortune was to be made 
from peaches and apples. He purchased 
a very good forty acres and proceeded to 
set out part of it to trees. 

I happened to be passing the day he 
began the setting of his peach trees. 


With an assistant he was doing the job 
himself. I watched the manner of setting 
for some time without remark. The holes 
for the trees were dug, perhaps a dozen or 
more in advance of setting. It was a dry 
spring day, with a brisk wind blowing. 

The boss had his man walk ahead and 
drop a tree at each hole then retrace his 
steps and aid in the setting. The roots 
were dried by the wind, in which condition 
they were thrust into the ground, a few 
shovelfulls of none too moist earth tossed 
in about them, a slight shake and a pat 
and the work was done. 

“If those were my trees, and I put them 
out in this wa should have a dead 
orchard on my hands in the fall.’’ 

This was my only remark, and it was 
meant well, but it did not take with the 


-Chicago man. He looked up with a sniff, 


remarking that he knew all about orchard- 
ing. Of course I had nothing further to 
say; in fact, felt justly rebuked for thrust- 
ing my nose into other people’s affairs. 

There could be but one result of course. 
A few of the trees lived through the first 
season, but by the end of the second they 
were all dead. And that man had the 
theory of tree planting down fine! 

Fruit growing in Western Michigan is 
in its infancy. There are apple orchards 
forty or more years old that have never 
paid for the trouble of setting and caring 
for them, although the latter has been 
almost nill. 

My Chicago man soon became dis- 
couraged and quit the business. Had he 
commenced right, worked out in a prac- 
tical manner known systems of horticul- 
ture, he would be a successful fruit grower 
to-day instead o° living from hand to 
mouth in the hot, stifling air of the city 
tenement district. 

We are never too old to learn. My 
books told me to pinch off blackeaps at 
the height of two feet; experience through 
several years taught me that this was a 
mistake; from fifteen to eighteen inches 
gave far better results, in that the plants 
grow stockier, are less apt to become 
wind broken, produce more and stronger 
fruit buds, consequently heavier crops. 

There was a scarcity of small fruit this 
year and I believe the man who goes into 
the work now has an easy road to a com- 
petence, providing of course that he goes 
at it right and works to an end. 

-_—_—_0O-—--_-~ 
They Do Not Understand. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—Much of 
the complaint of the people of this world 
is caused by lack of information on the 
subject complained of. 

As an illustration I have a letter from 
an intelligent lawyer who has bought of 
a nurseryman twenty evergreen trees, for 
which he has paid 35 cents each. This 
man’s complaint is that the roots of the 
trees were not packed in a ball of earth. 

I explained to this lawyer that it is 
expensive packing trees in clay soil, 
wet a.d made like mortar and then en- 
cused in burlap, and that I have never 
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seen an evergreen tree packed as above in 
earth unless at least $5.00 was paid for 
the single tree. Sometimes as high as 
$25.00 is paid for a large evergreen tree 
thus packed in earth. Besides the cost 
of packing, the expense of shipping is 
much greater when the roots are packed 
in clay, and we have found that evergreen 
trees packed in moss go as securely as 
those packed in wet clay. 

I explained further that the mistake 
made by planters of evergreens is that 
they desire or order large trees, whereas 
the planters’ success would be much 
greater if small evergreen trees were 
ordered. The reason for this is easily 
shown when you realize that the ever- 
green tree must be transplanted in full 
leaf, therefore it is almost impossible to 
transplant a large evergreen tree. No 
one should attempt such transplanting 
except some one experienced in handling 
large trees and in instances where the 
trees are not to be shipped or moved very 
far. Large trees of ar kinds are moved 
but sometimes at an expense of $500 to 
$1,000.—A. G. Boyd. 


-_—_ 


Yellow Transparent Apple Profitable 
in Southern Ohio. 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
writes us that he finds the Yellow Trans- 
parent apple one of the most profitable 
of all with him in southern Ohio. This 
is a beautiful early apple, almost white, 
a productive and hardy variety that bears 
at an early age. He says the demand for 
this variety is greater than he can sup- 
ply. Most orchardists confine their orch- 
ards largely to winter varieties of apples. 
There is often difficulty in securing very 
early summer apples and also early winter 
apples, that is apples that ripen in July 
and August or that aré ripe enough to 
eat in November or December. Surely if 
nearly all of the apples planted are winter 
varieties ~~ and by there will be a short- 
age of early apples and of early winter 
apples. Then again if nearly all of the 
apple trees planted now are those of 
medium quality or those which are hardly 
good enough to be eaten at the table out 
of hand, there will surely be a scarcity of 
such superior varieties as Banana, McIn- 
tosh, Spy, Mother, Melon, Hubbardston, 
and others of that class. 


———————-0-"-"—_ 


Three-Yolked Egg. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I see in 
Green’s Fruit Grower that a gentleman 
in Connecticut had a hen that laid an egg 
of 9} inches long. I have a Plymouth 
Rock hen that on April 15th, 1914, laid 
an egg that weighed 4 ounches and con- 
cainedt three yolks of normal size. I am 
sending this item as it may prove interest- 
ing to some as eggs with three yolks are 
very rare; I never saw or heard of it be- 
fore.—Millard F. Parker, N. J. 


——-———_ 0--— 
OLD AT TWENTY. 
Return of Youth with Proper Food. 





Many persons who eat plenty never 
seem to be properly nourished. 

That’s because the food is not digested 
and absorbed. Much that is eaten is 
never taken up by the system as real 
food, and so the tissues simply starve 
and the individual may, as in arecent case, 
look and feel old in what should be the 
bloom of life, youth. 

“At twenty I was prematurely old. 
The health and vigor and brightness 
of youth had been, as it seemed, stolen 
from me. I went to work in the morning 
with slow steps and a du. head. 

“My work Raeoseh the day was unsatis- 
factory, for my breakfast lay in my stom- 
ach like a hard lump. I was peevish and 
the gas in my stomach was very annoying. 
After supper I usually went to bed to toss 
half the night from sheer nervousness. 

“This was all from indigestion—caused 
by = eating. 

“Finally i tried Grape-Nuts and I can- 
not describe the full benefits received from 
the food. It gave me back my health. 
It has completely restored go. ‘igestion 
and my ailments have disapp. ..*. I 
steadily improved and am now sion 
and in perfect health.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘“‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Fruit Helps 


H. E. Van Deman, 


By Prof. 


Associate Editor. 








Answers to Inquiries. 








How far may bees be relied upon to go 
to visit berry plantations or orchards to 
fertilize the blossoms? Do you favor fruit 
growers go be. mainly for the pur- 
pose of fertilizing fruit blossoms?— 
Reader. 





Reply: Honey bees are said to range two 
miles and more and are a wonderful 
aid in pollination of fruit bloom. They 
should be kept on all fruit farms unless 
there are others keeping them not far 
away. It will pay to ae bees in a busi- 
ness way if rightly handled, aside from 
their value as pollinators. I have had 
bees placed on several large orchard 
properties where it is my province to 
advise what should be done, and they are 
all paying a profit. 


It has been said that pistillate straw- 
berries are more productive than her- 
maphrodite if they are planted near 
perfect flowering varieties. What is your 
opinion on this subject? 


Reply: While I have never conducted 
any experiments to prove one way or the 
other about the comparative productive- 
nest 0} the perfect and imperfect flowering 
varieties of the strawberry, I have often 
heard it said, and am inclined to believe, 
that those that do not have to produce 
pollen are the more productive. It is an 
exhaustive process to produce pollen and 
must tell cn the vigor of plant life. Some 
of the most productive of all strawberries 
have little or none of the male element, 
but their flowers get it from other varieties 
growing near. Otherwise their fruit 
would not fill out. 

——O""_""" 
Pears for Southern Ohio. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—Please give 
a list placed in rotation as to best late 
fall and winter pears for southern Ohio 
and northern Kentucky. Is the winter 
Nellis double worked on Kieffer? How are 
the ehouse and Suda hardy cherries 
for this location?—T. C. Cavanaugh, O. 


Reply: Among the late fall and winter 

s are the Sheldon. Anjou. Bosc and 
Nellis. with Lawrence and Easter for win- 
All of these are standdrd varieties 
and of good quality of fruit. Ihavenever 
seen the Nellis top-worked on Kieffer, but 
it may be all right that way. The Dye- 
house and Suda hardy cherries will suc- 
ceed in southern Ohio and all that region. 

—_———0--—_" 
Citrus Fruits in Florida. 

1 would like to ask Prof. Van Deman’s 
opinion of the Nise go and grapefruit 
business in Florida. I read something in 

our paper not long ago which led me to 
Relieve that you did not think it a paying 
proposition.—C. C. Campbell, Pa. 








ter 





Reply: There are all kinds of experi- 
ences in pete citrus fruits in Florida, 
and in all other regions where they are 
grown, but there is no doubt of a reason- 
able profit in the business if wisely man- 
aged. Of course tbis is often not done 
and losses are sustained. One of the main 
causes of failure is in locating where there 
are occasional cold spells, and the work 
and experse of years may sweep away 
about all that has been done. Inex- 
perience is another cause of failure and 
trying to carry out notions that are at 
variance with that which would lead to 
success. Only after the most careful 
investigations of the region where it is 
proposed to locate and then following the 
advice of those who have succeeded there 
is the wise course to pursue. 

— vo 
Planting ne eee in the School- 
ard. 


‘“‘A walnut tree for every school-yard”’ 
is an idea that is being worked out in Wex- 
ford county. Commissioner <° Schools 
W. H. Faunce is co-operating with the 
agricultural department of the Central 
Michigan Normal Schoc!, and through this 
department is securing young walnut 
trees which are being distributed among 
the rural schools of the county. In some 
cases only one or two trees will be planted 
upon the school grounds, while in other 
districts rows of walnut trees will be 
placed along the roadside in front of the 
school property. In some districts as 
many as @ dozen trees will be set out. 
These trees are being supplied to the 


schools at small cost. Farmers de- 
siring to secure trees for planting can get 
them cheap. Prof. Myron A. Cobb, who 
is at the head of the Normal agricultural 
department, says, “Why not celebrate 
Arbor Day in a practical manner and 
‘sp walnut trees?” It has been found 

y carefully conducted experiments that 
the walnut tree will do well in the Wex- 
ford section of western Michigan, and when 
the trees now being planted come into 
bearing the walnut crop from this sec- 
tion will be an important item. 





Note: The idea of planting walnut or 
any other kind of trees on the schoolhouse 
grounds is a very good one. It is also 
well to have them along the roadside. 
No doubt the kind of walnut tree referred 
to in this case is our common native 
“black,” which I know does very well in 
northern Michigan, although it will not 
attain the size of the trees in its native 
regions to the southward. When I was 
helping a brother to start a home in 
Benzie county, which is a little west of 
Wexford county, over 40 years ago, 
took from our old farm in Ohio walnuts 
and hickory nuts and planted them at the 
bases of stumps made by cutting down 
the big maple trees near where we built 
the pioneer house. Now there are several 
splendid trees from these nuts, that fur- 


once rid of all borers by digging them out 
and the ground kept well stirred to induce 
all the growth possible. But I fear that 
this orchard is a poor bit of property 
and especially as it is mainy Ben Davis 
trees, for this variety does not sell at 
very good prices, unless the grade is very 
high.—H. E. Van Deman. 
——$ 
Experience With Birds. 

Dear Prof. Van Deman:—Please give 
your experience with birds; name a few 
which you consider most helpful to fruit 
growers and farmers. Do you consider 
the cat the birds’ greatest enemy? 





Reply: From earliest childhood birds 
have been one of my special delights. 
My mother taught me to repeat verses 
about them and told me of their habits 
and I now have a little booklet that she 
made out of blank paper and wrote in it 
little verses of her own composition about 
bird songs. And we had about our house 
many trees and shrubs in which the birds 
nested and in which they perched to sing 
their sweet songs. Among them were 
robins, catbirds and flaming red gros- 
beaks. There were little brown wrens 
that built nests in nooks about the porches, 
and peewees at the barn and woodshed. 
The wreas were among the most cheerful 
of all the songsters, for I remember them 
singing lustily on some of the dark and 
rainy days of early springtime. All these 
experiences were before I was six years 
old; and as my mother was then called to 
the world beyond, her teachings seemed to 
have made a very lasting ixvression on 
my youthful mind. Mr: tovther and I 
had the utmost horror of .illing harmless 
birds or disturbing their nests. 

As time went on an4 I had to contend 
with the crows and b‘:skbirds that pulled 
up our young corn ai:3 saw the robins and 
woodpeckers carrying off the early cher- 
ries that we had been watching to see 








There are many thrifty fruit f wl 
duction of all kinds of fruit. In the lake district of New York there are many orchards which if they 


were outside the fruit belt and 
many miles around. On the farm of 


This orchard is kept under cultivation 
Twenty Ounce and Hubbardsons, the B 


4 mer Tripp, situated in 
Ontario, are orchards of regular yield and luscious fruit, about 35 acres in all, with varying age. 
acres of apples are over 50 years old and — vigorous. His 

no ing 
u aldwins being the best yielder. 
dealers, wesvern pack in boxes for the export trade. Mr. Tripp also has on the 





wers of whom but little is heard in these days of prodigious pro- 


the eame proportionate yield, would be subjects of interest for 


Wayne county, about two miles from — 

ix 
trees are about 31 years old. 
e grows Baldwins, Greenings, 
tt season he sold to the local 
lace about ten acres of 


best_beari 
lowed to form. 


peach trees averaging ten years old. His output was about 8.000 bushels of apples and 1,000 bushels of 


peaches for the last season. 


The soi! ‘s a sandy loam. Fifteen years ago when he came into possession 


of the place there were only 14 acres of orchard on it.—Alvah H. Pulver, N. Y. 





nish shade and nuts as well, and many 
bushels of them, almost every year. It 
can be and should be so about the school- 
houses instead of the barren places that 
usually surround them. The “butternut” 
or northern species of walnut also does 
well in northern Michigan and deserves 
planting.—Prof. H. E. Van Deman. 
—_—_ 


Ben Davis Apples in the Ozark Region. 

P. E. Thomas has written from the 
Planter’s Hotel at St. Louis, Mo., telling 
about an orchard of Ben Davis apples, 
principally in the Ozark region, that is 
about 15 years old and has been very 
badly neglected. Most of the trees are 
a affected with what he calls sunscald 
on the southwest side of trunks and. up 
to the sarge branches and in some cases 
are dead all the way around. Hundreds 
have died already. As hc has lately come 
into possession of this orchard he wants 
to know what to do first. He has had the 
trees pruned and the ground seeded to rye. 

It is quite likely that this orchard is 
worth about nothing, for neglect has done 
the trees almost, if not entirely, irreparable 
injury. Many are dead and most of these 
living are sick. They must be badly 
infested with round-headed and flat- 
headed borers, for these enemies delight 
to find neglected trees to work in, espe- 
cially in that part of the country.. And 
the seeding to rye was abcut the worst 
thing that could have been done unless 
it was plowed unde: early in the spring 
and the soil kept stirred this summer, 
for the rye would suck up the moisture 
that the trees needed. The trees were 
probably set too close, and if the dead 
ones are well scattered about, their ab- 
sence may have left the rest more room 
in which to grow. If they are not too far 
gone for future profit, they should be at 


turn to ripeness, I was told to shoot them 
and, am sorry to say, have killed many. 
But during later years I have come to 
utterly condemn the killing of robins 
and all other fruit-eating birds, unless 
it be the English sparrow and waxwings 
or “cherry-birds” that often raid the 
early trees almost to the entire destruc- 
tion of the crops. Even the crows and 
blackbirds are not without their good 
points in the cornfields, for they destroy 
many insects. I have had blackbirds 
follow in the furrows almost up to my 
heels when plowing in springtime, to get 
every grub and bug that was taid bare. 
We blame the birds for eating our berries 
and grapes, and sometimes alot of damage 
is done in this way, but wh2n compared 
with the unseen gocd thaw they do in 
devouring untold millions of insects in 
their various steges, these damages are 
small. While birds sometimes do mis- 
chief to a few crops, they are aware doing 
good work in*some way. Did they not 
hold in check the insect world, we could 
not grow crops with nearly the success 
that we do. 

We all love music, or at least all do who 
are not deaf to the sweeter influences of 
life; and should we not be willing to return 
something to the birds for their songs? 
We can easily do this by planting a few 
bushes or trees that will add to the bird 
food that nature provides them. The 
wild woods and fence rows produce much 
that they consume, but we can plant a 
mulberry tree here and there on the out- 
skirts of our orchards. They often need 
not take any room or at least very little 
from the regular plantings and will yield 
a lot of very popular bird food at the time 
when the common berries are rize and 
thus attract the birds aw:y from the 
things we do not want them to have. 











There are varieties that ripen over gi 
jong season. Elderberry an Juneberry 
bush 1s are also very productive and the, 
fruit is valuable for house use as wel}, 
They can be set in corners and out-of-the. 
way places where they will be of no troy. 
ble. Let us look out for the birds in som, 
measure, and it will not be lost labor, we 
may be sure. Cats are the worst enemigg 
to birds next to bad men, and deserye 
killing. —H. E. Van Deman. 
———_—0-——— d 
Fruit Trees in Florida. 


Prof. Van Deman:—I wish to try oy 
some grapes here in this gray, sandy gojj 
which is natural to this state. If they do 
as well here as they do in my native town 
of Peabody, Mass., will set out more, 
Please send me instructions regarding 
grape culture. 

I have been a regular subscriber of the 
“Grower” for several years. I wish, ag, 
favor, you would publish in the Fruit 
Grower what kind of trees and fruits wil] 
do well here. I bought 50 Tokay grape 
vines from a California nursery and they 
are doing well. I would like to set out 
a few cherry, plum, peach, pear, apple, 
quince, mul erry, English walnut, chest. 
nut, raspberry, blackberry, currant, googe. 
berry and rhubarb, but I am not sure of 
their doing well. I would like to have 
some reliable information. 

I have a neighbor here who ordered 
from some New York firm two trees of the 
following kinds: Apple, peach, plum 
cherry, English walnut and chestnut, and 
pf seem to be growing all right. How 
will it do to mix some peat or boggy soil 
from a drained pond in this sandy soi] 
before setting out trees?—T. A. Gerring, 





Reply: This is another case of one who 
has gone to a region new to him and is 
anxious to grow the same things that he 
had athisoldhome. It isa big jump from 
Massachusetts to Florida, and it is en- 
tirély unreasonable to expect to have the 
same things grow well in both places or 
even to grow at all. They will not be 
successful, and disappointment is sure to 
follow the planting of northern fruit trees 
in Florida, as it has been proved out 
many times already. I have seen some 
of these failures there and never any of 
the cases of success. 

The wise thing to do is to look over 
the things growing on the neighbors’ 
farms and be guided largely by what has 
proved well there. There are many 
fruits that will start off at first as if they 
would succeed, but the unsuitability of 
the climate will cause them to fail in due 
time. Possibly an apple tree here and 
there may struggle along for a few years, 
but Florida is not an apple country. 
Some of the pears do fairly well in nort 
ern Florida and also some of the American 
plums, but cherries are not suitable. 
The same is largely true of northern 
grapes and berries, except the strawberry, 
which does quite well on good land. 

There are plenty of fruits that are 
successful in the South and it is wise to 
spend the time and money on them in- 
stead of following the planting of the 
old-home fruits of the north. The fig 
does well and is very useful and delicious. 
The loquat is also a success o.er a large 

art of Florida and_bears sbundeae 

y consulting the officials of the Sta 
Experiment Station at Gainesville, and 
following their advice about what to grow, 
a lot of money, time and disappointment 
may be saved. 

—_——$§$ 


MANY YOUNG APPLE ORCHARDS. 


About 30,000 Acres Planted in Bitter 
Root Valley. 

H. F. Davidson, president of the North 
Pacific Fruit distributors, upon his return 
from Montana several days ago, have the 
local papers an interview in which he said: 

“Approximately 30,000 acres of fruit 
trees are now planted in the Bitter Root 
valley in Montana and it is safe to al 
nounce that like other fruit districts 4 
percentage will not mature into comme: 
cial orchards. Improper care and natural 
soil deficiencies always reduce the origins 


plantings. The plantings of this sectiol 
run largely to Malntosh eds and vom 


ies of from two to five years old and the 
territory is practically under irrigatioa. 
These two varieties are heavy producers 
and willturnouta very large tonnage 
few years. . th 

“We found the season about one me 
later there than in the Hood River, Yak 
ma and Wenatchee districts and o_ 
quently at this time it would be impossi® 
to make a close estimate of the apple y! 
for this season. The fruit buds — “4 
apple trees are reg uninjur = di 

of the apple sections. However, Prone 

is time enough yet for injury to 
from cold or excessively rainy Wee 
The blooming season is about two or t 
weeks earl'er than last season and m 
of the warmer districts blossoms the 
begun to drop from the early fruit an 
apples are beginning to come out, fat 
far we have had no frost damage 4 
as reported.” 
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Living on Three Acres 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by O. H. Barnhill, Oregon. 


“Ten acres enough’’ is an obsolete slo- 
. The twentieth century farmer says 
that five is a-plenty—in a pinch, one will 
do. The quarter-section idea regarding 
the proper size of a farm originated in 
the homesteading days after the Civil 
War, when 160-acre claims were common. 
That old refrain, 

“Come along, come along, do not be 
alarmed, , 

For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us 
alla farm,” is not so popular as it oncé 
yas. Our Uncle Samuel is still giving 
yway farms, but all the prize homesteads 
have been picked up long ago, leaving 
nothing much but sage-brush desert, 
which — cries to the brassy skies, 
“How dry am! Nobody knows how 
dry Iam.” : 

People are passing over millions of 
geres of free land, where the government 
used to offer to bet any man 160 acres 
ggainst $14 filing fees that he couldn’t 
live on the land five years. The ante has 
lately been raised to 320 acres and the 
time cut down to three years, and yet, 
people are riding rough-shod right over 
these tempting bargains and paying 
$1,000 per acre, $2,000—yes, $4,000—for 
orchard homes on the Pacific slope, where 
the profits per acre run as high as—see 
descriptive folder, booklet or brochure 
issued by the land company, commercial 
dub, or other booster organization—I 
haven’t time to look it up. 

It used to be the ambition of the agri- 
culturally inclined portion of mankind 


writer’s observation is that of an Oregon 
orchardist who has for more than a half- 
dozen years been living on three acres. 
It doesn’t compare favorably with some 
of the tales told in lithographed literature, 
but it has the somewhat rare virtue of 
being entirely true. 

_ The three acres referred to are situated 
in what is now a part of the city of Ash- 
land, but when the tract was set to apple 
trees some twenty years ago it was out 
in the country. The original owner was 
in the mining business, which is radically 
different from the fruit-growing profes- 
sion. A man may succeed with a pick 
and a placer-pan, yet fail utterly with 
the pruning-hook and spray-pump. It 
was so in this case. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the trees planted were of the most 
profitable varieties, Newtowns and Spitz- 
enburgs, and the location an ideal one. 
The foundation for a successful orchard 
had been laid, but all the essential opera- 
tions—pruning, spraying, cultivating, irri- 
gating, thinning, packing and marketing— 
were sadly neglected, with the result that 
profits were a minus quantity. 

In 1906 a former Wansed farmer came 
along and bought the orchard for a song, 
and sang it himself. Back in the sun- 
flower state he had grown one of the 
finest forty-acre orchards in the coun- 
try, but just as it was beginning to bear 
profitable crops the hot winds came along 
and not only cooked the apples on the 
trees, but killed the trees themselves. 
Since coming to the Coast, he had ac- 


captured the gold nedal and first prize 
of $250 for this variety. 
If this were a booster story, instead of 
a collection of cold, hard facts, I would 
give an. account of the bumper crop which 
this orchard produced in 1909 and let it 
go at that. 1t was sure some apple crop, 
amounting to 1,420 boxes, or over two 
carloads. People came from all over the 
city and surrounding country to view the 
ripening fruit. The golden apples of 
Hesperides and the pomological prodigy 
which tempted Eve would have looked 
like wild and wormy crabapples in com- 
parison with the peerless product of this 
rize orchard. The Newtown Pippins 
ung in great, yellow clusters, while the 
Esopsus Spitzenburgs dyed the trees 
blood-red, Tooting the branches to the 
ground in crimson confusion of fruit and 
foliage. Hundreds of props were used to 
bolster up the overladen branches. Sin- 
le trees yielded over thirty boxes of 
ruit. When the apples were all picked 
and marketed, the total receipts were 
found to be nearly $2,000—to be exact, 
$1,920. When all the conditions are just 
right again, the orchard will doubtless 
repeat this performance, or even do con- 
siderably better, as most of the trees 
haven’t nearly gotten their growth yet. 
— ——_—_——_—O———— 


The New Diploma Currant. 

A fruit dealer seeing crates of Diploma 
currants offered in the market as they 
came from Green’s Fruit Farm and were 
offered by our commission agent and 
learning where the currants came from, 
wrote our foreman that he had seen this 
superior fruit and that he could use thirty 
crates each day and asked if we could 
supply him. While we have a good sized 
plantation of this new red currant, it 








—_ 
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Here is a young orchard showing careful attention and cultivation. Notice 
ay branches are left, as in the larger tree in the foreground. These larger trees 
peac 


as beans or potatoes, should that be deemed ad 





that the trees are carefully pruned, 
are apple trees while the fillers, the smaller trees, to be peach. 
trees seem to be planted only in the row of —_ trees and not between the rows, which leayes ample space for cultivation and a the growing of hoed crops such 
vi But when the trees have reached considerable size, as these trees have, in most instances it is desirable to give 


them the entire benefit of all the soil without growing any crops between the rows of trees. 
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though in some instances I conclude that too 
ese filler 





toown as big a bunch of land as possible, 
where one could view one’s cattle grazing 
on a thousand hills, or hillocks, and rule 
like a fuedal lord over a wide domain of 
broad acres. But folks have come to 
the conclusion that fuedal lords lived a 
mighty lonesome life and the broad acre 
business has lost much of its pristine 
appeal. Nowadays, we like to be sociable 
and live as close together in the country 
4 possible, combining the advantages of 
both city and rural life as much as we can. 
Intensive, rather than extensive farming 
is the watchword of the modern agricul- 
turist. Not how many acres, but how 
much per acre, is our aim and ideal 
Can a person really live on a few acres 
oubwest? That’s the question thousands 
weasking. A ehorus of interested voices 
‘sure us that it is entirely feasible, 
practicable and possible; citing in proof 
thereof numerous instances of those who 
ve “done gone and done it”’ and adding 
‘convincing account of astonishing yields 
id prices, which make us catch our 
‘everal breaths and wonder how such 
food things happened to get by us. 
Are these fairy tales true? People are 
such liars nowadays, and may be these 
tories are told for the sole purpose— 
horrid thought—of selling land. Permit 
oe who is agriculturally familiar with 
€ coast country to state that many of 
‘hese remarkable tales are actually true. 
ch things really happen—once in a 
feat while. They are the bright and 
g exceptions, however, rather than 
the everyday, golden rule. True, what 
Man has done man can do, but maybe 
yeuaren’t the man that can doit. People 
er, you know, and so does land and 
ill the conditions pertaining thereto. 
is especially true of the West and 
“plains why history so often fails to 


‘eat itself in the matter of intensive 
farmin, 


© SUCCESSFUL EXAMPLE. 
One of the best examples of a successful 
‘little lander” that has come under the 


quired some valuable experience in Oregon 
orcharding by taking care of tracts of 
trees for a share of the crop, which enabled 
him to correctly estimate the latent possi- 
bilities of the miner’s splendid, though 
negiorted, orchard. 

here was nothing new or unusual 
about the care and attention which this 
orchard received at the hands of its new 
owner. The trees were simply given a 
chance to spread themselves and do their 
level best. What was the result? During 
the past seven years, or ever since the 
orchard has been provely cared for, the 
apples have sold for an average of over 
$1,100 a year. The 1913 crop will bring 
over $1,300. 

As for the net profits, we will let some- 
one e'se figure that since no account has 
been kept of the time spent in caring for 
the orchard. The income has been suffi- 
cient to provide a comfortable, though 
frugal, living for a small family, the owner 
having no other source of income. It is 
possible, however, to make a very close 
estimate of the cost of picking and mark- 
eting 100 boxes of apples, which is about 
as follows: picking, $5; hauling to packing 
house, $1; box-shooks, $10.50; making 
boxes, $1; sorting and grading, $2; pack- 
ing, $6; nailing up boxes, $1; paper and 
nails, $4; drayage, $1.50; oading car, $3; 
making a total expense from tree to car 
of $35, or 35 cents per box. 

Fruit. from this orchard always com- 


amands the highest market price. A num- 


ber of extra fancy boxes are sold each 

ear at $2 and $2.50 per box, some have 
Siento $3.50. These go to people who 
desire the very finest fruit to send_to 
friends, or for adver tein purposes. The 
local commercial club has purchased a 
number of boxes for exhibtiion, some being 
used in 1911 to make a display in the 
Oregon car of the governor’s special 
train, which made an eastern tour. An- 
other lot went to the National Apple 
Show at Spokane in 1909, where a carload 
of Newtowns from a neighboring orchard 


was necessary for us to reply that we 
could not supply him. It is not likely 
that such large and beautiful currants 
were ever offered in that market at any 
price. Not only is the fruit large and 
the plants remarkably productive but the 
quality is superior to that of most cur- 
rants. The late Jacob Moore spent’ a 
large portion of his life in crossing the 
blossoms of valuable varieties and secur- 
ing new varieties of great value, such as 
the Diploma currant, Brighton grape, 
Red Cross currant, Diamond white grape 
and many others. 


—_——_-O 
Catch the Millers. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
found a new and better way than to spray 
fruit trees—catch the winged insects. 
About sunset when the blossoms are fall- 
ing, and again two weeks later, I paint 
any old roof with Duck brand roof coat- 
ing, or coal tar paint, and set a bright 
lantern in the middle of the roof all night. 
The curculio millers will come to see the 
light and fall into the coal tar paint, stick 
fast and die. In this way I have caught 
brown millers, white millers, lots of them, 
and beetle bugs. They nearly covered 
the roof the first night and I get a lot every 


night. : 

Set an open torch light or wood fire in 
the cabbage patch all night, all summer 
and the'cabbage millers will fly into it 
and you will have no worms on your 
cabbage.—Irving Taber, Ohio. 


—_——_0O---- 
NOTES FROM THE PACKER. 
Fruit in Utah. 


To The Packer: Utah, this year will 
have the largest crop of fruit in the his- 
tory of the state. verything is now in 
bloom. The peach blossoms are coming 
out and all danger of the frost is past. 
Abut 70 per cent. of the fruit of the state 
will be handled this year by the Utah 
Fruit Growers’ Assn., which is managed 
by Mr. Garver. Other shippers here are 


_ were below the normal, while 


Wm. M. Roylance & Co. of this place and 
Denney & Co. of Chicago, There will be 
a “bumper” crop of sweet cherries and 
Elberta peaches. Elbertas will be early 
this year.—Otto Olsen. 


vf 





The New Apple Law. 

July 1st New York state will have on 
its statute books a new law regarding the 
packing and grading of apples. The 
enactment pelt oe apples in four classi- 
fications, and every container of —_— 
must have its contents correctly desig- 
nated and must bear the name of the 
packer or re-packer, says Democrat and 
Chronicle. The prescribed classifications 
are labeled, ‘‘standard and fancy grade,” 
“standard A,” “standard B”’ and “un- 
classified.’”’ First-grade fruit must be 
“apples of one variety, which are well 
grown specimens, hand picked, properly 
packed, of good color for the variety, 
normal in shape, free from dirt, disease 
and insect and fungus injury and other 
defects, except such as are necessarily 
caused in the operation of packing.” 
The lower grades may be a certain speci- 
fied per cent. below the highest quality. 

This law was passed for the pale ac of 
protecting consumers, but it will undoubt- 
edly proveequally valuable to growers and 
packers. hile it is important to the 
consumer to get fair value for the com- 
paratively small amount of money he 
spends for apples, it is much more in- 
portant to the orchardist and the packer 
to acquire a reputation for reliability and 
truthfulness in regard to the quality of 
their produce. The new law will cause ne 
changes in the methods of the most en- 
lightened apple men, and its measures are 
such as commercial sagacity should have 
‘ong sae imposed, 

Those short-sighted farmers and whole- 
salers who have occasionally succumbed 
to the temptation of ‘‘facing’’ barrels of 
apples will at first probably think the new 
law a hardship. But as they get better 
prices and gain the respect and confidence 
of their customers they will come te 
—e that fair dealing pays best in the 
end. 

—————_0-———""*“* 
Fruit Outlook Good. 

Wilmer Sieg, sales manager of the North 
Pacific Fruit Distributors, located at 
Hood River, stopped off on hisreturn from 
southern Oregon where he has visited prac- 
tically all of the fruit dis’ .ts in the 
Rogue river valley, as well as oviic> points 
between here and there. He states that 
the: prospect for a large apple crop was 
good, unless the recent frosts have dam- 


‘ aged the crop and it is a little early te 


he stated, 
the straw- 
berry prospects were not any too briglit. 
However, the production in the western 
Oregon fruit growing sections will be far 
greater than last year. 


judge. Pears and cherries 








Grandmother 
Didn’t Know 


A good cook? Certainly, 
but she couldn’t have cooked 
the Indian Corn, rolled and 
toasted it to a crisp brown, 
wafer-thin flakes, as we do in 


preparing 


Post 
Toasties 


They are delicious with 
cre:m or milk, or sprinkled 
over fres : fruit or bemies. 


From the first cooking of 
the com ba the — = 
ight ages of delicately 
Root flakes are delivered 
to you, Post Toasties are 
never touched by human 
hand. 


Grandmother would have 
liked 
Post Toasties 


—sold by Grocers. 
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Planters I HaveMet. I have become 
acquainted with those who planted as- 
paragus plants crowns down, roots up; 
those who set first-class apple, pear, plum 
and peach trees just as they were received 
from the nursery and left them that way; 
those who planted choice trees and shrub- 
bery directly under large elms and ma- 
ples; those who left the newly-planted 
trees after setting, just as they would 
have left a cement post the whole sum- 
mer through; and many others who, 
totally ignoring planting and pruning 
instructions received with the stock, or 
from lack of knowledge, have seldom been 
able to show a nice fruiting bed or a full 
row of fruiting trees. And then there is 
another class of planters, those who have 
gathered all the information about the 
way to handle the trees and plants. How 
carefully they are taken from the package 
—handled like babies—no sun or wind 
allowed to play havoc with the roots, set 
carefully, the soil formed 
thoroughly, the tops care- 
fully pruned after setting, 
andnotaing left undone that 
is possible to insure a good 
start for tree or plantation 
that may yield a profit of 
one thousand per cent. on 
the investment. 





The Asparagus Bed has 
been and is now, one of the 
most atiractive spots for 
the wife. Here daily are 
found great bundles of the 
appetizing, succulent vege- 
table, many of che stalks 
as large as a man’s thumb. 
The boarder, the children, 
the neighbors all like the 
product of this bed; and 
say they never saw any- 
thing like it. The varieties 
are Palmetto, Conover, and 
Giant—all are good but the 
Palmetto seems to be the 
favorite. This bed was 
started only two years ago 
and strong, two-year plants 
set. Furrows were plowed 
six inches deep, three feet 
apart. Roots were spread, 
crowns put 2 mches below 
the level of the soil and 
covered with one-half inch 
of soil only at that time; 
roots were well covered an 
firmed. When the new 
shoots were 2 inches high, 
an inch of soil was drawn 
with hoe around the plants. 
Again a little later on the 
trench was leveled, and 
the young shoots showing 
well above ground. Eleven 
months later we were cut- 
ting nicestalksfrom the bed. 


ing. 





There is a Sandy Spot, 
@ partial clearing, in the 
east woodlands, a veritable little park 
—just the spot as it appears to one 
for a nut grower, so I have planted 
English walnuts, butternuts, swee‘ chest- 
nuts and Japan walnuts, and I know that 
many of them are growing nicely. There 
are many such spots on the farms that 
may be turned to advantage perhaps in 
this way. 





Woodchucks are a Nuisance. Last 
fall we planted one hundred apple trees 
on a side hillk We took precaution 
against mice and tied veneer pretection 
around each tree, eighteen inches high, 
but we had forgotten that a eolony of 
woodchucks had gone into that side hill 
for the winter. Well, it would seem that 
on the first bright day of spring these 
pests looked out, saw the trees and made 
a scramble for them. What cared they for 
18-inch veneer! ‘They climbed higher, 
and ruined possibly twenty-five be- 
fore I discovered it. The next day 
two men were detailed to set new trees 
and to set t:aps and nine woodchucks 
were trapped the first day or in the after- 
noon. Ten more were caught within 
three days. Woodchucks sure have large 
families. All these were caught at four 
or five holes. We have used bi-sulphide 
of carbon with success in ridding fields 
of this pest too. 





A Hedgerow of Flowering Shrubs is 
a@ pleasing thing to see on the home- 
grounds, or on the farm for that matter, 
and by the by nothing pleases one so well 
as theMultiflora Rose (Live Forever). We 


Photograph of cherry 
more ckeaply grown than 


and children and guests, but to the 


have several rows from fifty to five hun- 
dred feet long. Fifteen below zero does 
not bother this hardy rose one bit and 
at this writing, June 6th, the bushes are 
thickly budded. 


Flowering Shrubs. Thousands are 
being planted now where less than hun- 
dreds were a few years ago. Perhaps the 
best of these is the Spirea Van Houttei, 
and home settlers have not been slow to 
appreciate its value. Not only are the 
majority of the hardy shrubs suitable as 
individual plants around the house, but 
they are especially desirable for assort- 
ment clumping. Select two dozen, made 
up of spireas, white and pink; Weigelas; 
Deutzias; barberries, dwarf and purple; 
golden elder; Japan Quince and others. 
Set them in a bed in one corner of the 
lawn, or any way but in straight rows, 
and you will have an attractive spot 
from April until snow flies. 





progress on the rail fence, while others 
were climbing the fence posts prouneny 
for the purpose of following their fellows 
north. Now there was no orchard close 
by and I knew that men, hairy fellows 
(yes, they were hairy) loved to live in 
an orchard so wondered how far they had 
come. Soon I came to a large seedling 
apple tree on the roadside, denuded of 
foliage, but showing some 30 vacated 
homes. The owner of that tree (perhaps 
he did not know of its occupants) had 
allowed 30 families of tent caterpillars to 
hatch, mature, and go on their way to 
hp themselves for populating possi- 

ly 50 acres or much more, of good orchard 
next season. At a low estimate I expect 
that 1,000 caterpillars from that one tree 
have now gone into cocoon quarters. 
Next comes the moths that will lay more 
than 300,000 eggs for next spring’s hatch- 
ing.—E. H. Burson. 

OCS" 


That Rocky Field. 


One field in my hill farm is known as 
the rocky field, which has never been used 
for any other purpose than pasture and 
which is somewhat elevated. On this 
field the rocks are so numerous it has not 
been deemed desirable to attempt to plow 
the field. Some of the rocks are eight or 
ten feet in diameter. Most people in buy- 
ing this farm would not consider this 
rocky field of much value and still it 
yields fine pasture. My plan is to plant 
this rocky field to apple trees and to give 
them the same sod mulch treatment that 
I have mentioned above in my other side 
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Hardy Flowering Trees are not to be 
found in every garden, but those who 
love flowers, those who love to have their 
friends appreciation, will get much satis- 
faction out of the double-flowering thorns, 
flowering crab, prunus triloba, the mag- 
nolias and the rhododendrons. The last 
two named are not entirely hardy but 
with generous protection are safe. All 
of these named above bloomed or are 
blooming here nicely this season. 





Currant Worms in the currant and 
gooseberry plantations, tent caterpillars 
in the ae orchards and green aphis on 
the rose bushes were in good evidence this 
season. The currant worms seemingly 
hatched out on Friday, laid low on Satur- 
day and commenced foraging early Sun- 
day morning. My what appetites these 
pests have! The tent worms showed 
first in a silvery looking tent about the 
size of a small thimble but in a short time 
new tents even as large as one’s hand. 
The green aphis were particularly partial 
to a few special imported and other select 
rose bushes, but did not bother the more 
common ones. 

A spray of 3 Ibs. of arsenate of lead to 
50 gallons of water put a quick end to 
the first two pests and a dip of Larkins’ 
tobacco soap, 2 oz. to the quien of water, 
settled the rose troubles, 





The Other Day I met perhaps two hun- 
dred travelers not far from our fruit farm. 
Some of these travelers were hiking along 
at a good pace on the smoothest part of 
the highway, some were making good 


Mrs. Durrant. Showy trees are marvelous; 
t cherry ti 
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ly uctive. There are few fruits 
rees for their hir 


hill planting. The soil of this rocky field 
is remarkably fertile since it has never 
been cropped. I see no reason why this 
rocky field should not produce, by the 
— I have in mind, fruit superior to 
that grown on the average orchard. 


—= 
How I Shall Manage the Orchards on 
My Hill Farm. 

I call this a hill-farm, not because it is 
all hills, but for the reason that there is 
upon it one prominent hill-side and hill- 
top. The hi gos itself is a level, plain 
about 100 feet higher than the land below. 
The slope from the valley to the hill-to 
is abrupt, but is composed of fertile soil. 
The moment I saw the farm I decided 
that this hill-side was a good place to 

ow apples or almost any kind of hardy 
ruit. I shall plant this hill-side to apple 
trees. I shall not desire to plow or culti- 
vate this soil. If I did plow and cultivate, 
— would be washed by heavy rains 

own the steep slope. Further than this, 
I do not consider cultivation of the ordi- 
nary kind absolutely necessary. I shall 
make use of the sod as a mulch fcr each 
tree. As a child on the farm I learned 
that sods have marvelous effect on one 
ing the ground soft and moist beneath. 
In other words, sods make an excellent 
mulch. As a boy on the farm I was fond 
of fishing-and I learned that I could always 
find angle worms under the moist sod 


turned up by swine. 

After the trees are planted it takes but 
little time with a grub-hook, pick-axe or 
eng to loosen up the sods outside of 
t 


e circle of the hole in which the tree 


help to gather and eat at noon or in the evene 
How few rural people have this thought in mind, that it is profitable to make the farm home attractive, not only to the wife 
t hired man and the house servants, all of whom would be glad to have the freedom of a few 

trees when they‘are filled with the delicious and beautiful as well as wholesome fruit. 


was recently planted. I will loosen y 
enough of these sods to cover the surfae, 
of the soil about each tree. I wil} Con. 
tinue this process throughout the 

of the growth of the orchard. Not oni 
will the sods keep the soil moist but they 
will enrich the soil as they decay. 

I will make these apple trees low-head 
so that the branches will almost regt Upon 
the earth, since the branches will not be 
at all in the way in this orchard Which 
is never plowed. The heads of the ty 
being so low will shade the ground and 

revent sod growth directly beneath thy 
ranches of the tree. 

. Such hay as is a each seagog 
etween the young apple trees wi 
used as additional mulch. wall be 

Oo--— 


The Open Meadows. 


The fruit grower and farmer shoul 
ever have in his mind the idea that he 
has in his farm a park. If he will keg 
this thought erases | before him he 
will think twice before he cuts down gy 
elm, maple or oak growing alonz the 
fence lines or occupying space in ti, 
interior of the fields. Every land owner 
who has an — meadow, the bound 
fences of which are lined with forest tregg 
or shrubbery, such as the bitter-sweet 
Virginia creeper, elderberry and yijl 
choke cherry, has in these things a park, 
which each member of his family shoul 
take pleasure in studying. In order t 
grow and nto gee: we must study some 
beautiful object each day, either in the 
fields, in the tinted clouds, or in the 
rising and setting sun. We 
should know precisely where 
the most distant and at 
tractive view can be secured 
from our house or from 
other elevated sites upon 
our farms. 

There may be a lane ru. 
ning down through the 
center of your farm iio. 
ed on each side by trees and 
shrubs that have sprung up 
naturally. here is such 
a lane on one of Green's 
Fruit Farms. Our men 
have planned to dig out 
these trees bordering the 
lane since they feed upon 
the fertility of soil and are 
something of a disadvan- 
tage, but I raise my hand 
in alarm and, like the wood- 
man, cry ‘‘Spare that tree,” 
for it is a thing of beauty 
and will make a_ nesting 
place for the birds. No, 
rather than cut down these 
trees I would plant more 
of them, the mulberry and 
the cherry, in order to at- 
tract the wild birds and in 
this way make my farm 
more parklike. I am told 
that a certain wealthy man 
has bought farms and con- 
verted them into bird reser- 
vations, planting them to 
cherry and mulberry trees. 
The birds come by the 
thousands to feed upon 
these fruits. 

If you wish to make your 
farm more like a park than 
at present, plant upon that 
distant hillside or hilltop an 
orchard. I will not specify 
what kind of trees you 
shall plant, whether apple, 
peach, pear, plum or chet- 

ry, for you can decide that 
question yourself better than I amy but 
plant an orchard, feeling that in so doing 
you can increase the beauty of your farm 
more perhaps than in any other way. 
There are few of us who think enough of 
the beauty of our northern fruit trees 
and the fruits they bear. Consider the 
peach, apple, plum and cherry in blow 
som. Now beautiful they are! What 
scenes in parks costing millions of dollars 
can exceed a ego ree orchard, and 
when these many colored fruits are ripe 
what can exceed them in beauty and i 
one of reward for the man who 
ully cares for them. | 





that can be 





Fay Currant a Newer Variety Than 
the Cherry Currant. An article in the 
Rural New Yorker of April, says that the 
Cherry currant is not as old a variety 9 
the Fay currant, and that Cherry ‘he 
considered the best variety until 
Wilder was introduced. 

This is clearly a mistake. The Cheney 
currant is an old variety as_ compar 4s 
with Fay’s. It is well that the poe 
should be kept accurate in regard to 
of these varieties. 


—_—o——_ 


Alluring.—Gabe.—‘‘What are you 8% 
ing back to that place for this sume 
WwW y last year it was all mosquitoes 
no fishing.” be 

Steve—“The owner tells me that A 
has crossed the mosquitoes with the #8 
and guarantees a bite every secone: 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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All over the country men are tearing" 
$-T-E-E-L. For only “Tighteote” STEEL 
Cheaper, Too! 
now cheaper than wood. 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
no to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


How Rust Was Done Away With 


Ordinary metal roofing rusts. Thisdoesn’t. For 
we invented a method which, applied to Open 
Hearth Steel, absolutely prevents rust from 
ting started. Oalled The “Edwards Tightcote 
Process.” It does the work like magic, as 125,000 
users are glad to testify. 

3 We not only sell direct, but pay 

the Nosuch roofing har- 

enin ever offered before. Just send Postal for Roof Book 
No. 74. Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
and such quality. Please give size of roof, if you can. 


. COMPANY 
THE EDWARDS MFG, COMPANY, 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
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Can Seve $100 


on 2001. barrels if you make them at your orchard. 
2%¢ will make the best barrel money can buy. 

We will come right to your orchard and teach you 
how to make them. The charge is $50 and transpor- 
tation. No charge whatever if we fail to teach you. 
THINK ITOVER. SEND FOR FREE BOO T 


Simplicity Barrel Making Co., 
1952 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











& BUGGY 
With Rabber 
on Umbrella free. Bay 

@UT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 503 F St, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WHEELS Tate $67 
Rerubbered, 


8.45. Your Wheels 
4 in. 





Pp ATENTS Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free, High- 
est references, Best results, 


For Intensive Tillage 


Cutaw ; 








Disk Harrows and Plows 
A style and size for every farmer 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Makers of the original CLARK disk harrows an plows 
When you write 2. tisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Don’t Waste Your Stable Manure, 
Feed It to Your Crops—A Valu- 
able By-Product Often Over- 
looked. 

Stable manure, in its crude form and 
before being reduced b decay to that 
fineness essential to its being sucked up 
by the capillaries of the stent, is not 
suited to be quickly available, and for 
this reason it is usually piled by the gar- 
dener and being frequently turned its 
crude fiber is broken up and the plant food 
contained in it is made easy of dissolution 
by the soil water, in which condition only 
can it be made available to feed and 
nourish the plant. In thus reducing by 
decomposition, there is, unless — care 
is observed, more or less loss of fertilizing 
elements, says B. F. Mack, in Farmer’s 
Guide. The more manure is decomposed 
and the finer its texture is reduced the 
less will be its bulk. The reduction of 
its quantity, however, does not neces- 
sarily reduce its quality, provided that 
proper methods in its handling have been 
observed. When a quantity of manure 
has been piled together it generates heat. 
Heat converts the nitrogen into ammonia 
and this evaporates into the air and is 
lost. Frequent turning of the heap and 
the application of water will prevent heat- 
ing and evaporation. Another source of 
loss where manure is thrown in a pile, out 
of doors, is that excessive rains will leach 
theplant food, and especially the nitrogen, 


'} from it, and the loses may be as great as 





to longer get in or out of the door, I made 
an offer to buy the manure and clean it 
out. Imagine my surprise when he said 
if I would take it away I could have it for 
fifty cents. That was the greatest manure 
cinch I have ever met. It was necessary 
to use a pick to loosen it and as all of the 
seating elements had been perfectly 
preserved and not less than fifty loads of 
it, and as its effects could be seen for sev- 
eral years on crops, where it was used, its 
value could hardly be overestimated. 
The pe - of this story suggests the feas- 
ibility of keeping stock in a shed, for the 
better preserving of manure as before 
mentioned. 

Where fresh manure is used 1t is well 
to apply it to meadow or pasture land in- 
tended to be plowed the following spring. 
In this way the fertilizing elements will 
be appropriated by the growing grass 
crop, and will thus be preserved to be 
used by the following crop, whereas, if 
copied: to bare land much of the plant 
food, and especially the nitrogen, would 
be lest by leaching. The too common 
custom of throwing the manure in piles 
in the field to be spread later is poor 
economy. Rains will leach it, thus giving 
an excess where the pileslay. This excess 
will stimulate extra growth in spots, and 
these spots will be later in maturing, thus 
interfering with the uniformity of ripen- 
ing, or, if in small grain, the excess of straw 
may cause trouble by lodging. Where 
very coarse manure, that is, where much 











A new device for eee er surface ditches in newly sown wheat fields, which spreads the soil 
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where evaporation by heat occurs. — 
In my farm and garden operations I 


-{} have had occasion to purchase consider- 


able quantities of manure, and it is a com- 
mon claim of quality by the prospective 
sellers to say that ‘‘it is well rotted as it 
has lain in the pile for a year.’”?” Such ma- 
nure, often aside from its humus content, 
possesses but little value. Wherestable 
manure is carefully handled in its decom- 
position, it is, we think, best to apply it 
after the land is plowed, when, by culti- 
vation, it will be well worked into the 
soil. in this way it acts as a mulch in 
case of drouth, and rain percolating 
through it will carry the soluble plant 
food to the roots of the plants, whereas 
if plowed under it is apt to be leached 
into the subsoil and away from the roots 
of most of the plants. 2 

What has been said refers mainly to 
the finer operations of intensive culture. 
In the operations of general farming the 
manure spreader is now in rather com- 
mon use, and the manure is hauled direct 
from the stable to the field, and as in case 
of maize there seems to be less necessity 
of its being well rotted than for other 
crops. In our tes operations we use 
considerable stable manure in the hills of 
squashes, melons and cucumbers, in 
which case it must be well decayed and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

Some of our most enterprising farmers 
keep their cattle, except the cows at milk- 
ing time in a commodious shed were, 
being well bedded, it is claimed that they 
keep cleaner when they are con- 
stantly kept in their stanchiones. Their 
exorements being well mixed with and 
absorbed by the bedding, and not sub- 
jected to the winter rains and snows, there 
is little or no loss of fertilizing elements. 

The writer, about forty years ago, had 
an experience in purchasing a quantity 
of stable manure or ideal quality at a 
trifling cost. Our neighbor, a reckless 
farmer, from sheer laziness allowed his 
horses and a cow to run loose in a large 
old-fashioned log stable. As no manure 
was taken out, an accumulation had reach- 
ed a depth of about three feet. As it 
was not possible for the horses and. cow 








straw has been used in the bedding, is 
applied excessively to land and plowed 
under, itmay have two undesirable effects 
in adry year: Increased porosity, unless 
the soil is well-firmed, will allow the air 
to circulate and sap the moisture, or the 
blanket formed by the coarse material 
between the upper and lower soil may 
interfere with capillary action. Common 
sense and judgment will always be promi- 
nent factors in dealing with agriculture, 
as well as in all other branches of human 
enterprise. 
——_- 0--— 


All About Commercial Fertilizers. 


At the present rate of usage, which will 
probably be continued for many years, 
the world’s supply of chemicals from 
which nearly all of the commercial ferti- 
lizers are manufactured, cannot always 
last. Let us hope that the supply will not 
fail before farmers have feorned the true 
method of maintaining the fertility of 
the land. 

Commercial fertilizers, at 
intelligently used, will gener 
good profit. 

Of the ten or more elements required 
for plant growth, comparatively only a 
few years ago but three of them (nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash) were consid- 
ered deficient in available form to grow 
maximum crops. Under. present condi- 
tions the use of lime has proven that in 
many soils it is the controlling factor for 
plant growth. 

It would be difficult to give the exact 
functions of the different elements of plant 
food, each is so interwoven with the 
other, but generally considered they are 
as follows: 

Nitrogen.—Promotes — and green 
leafage. Where only stalks and leaves are 
desired, as in the case of lettuce, celery, 
or grass that is not to bear seed, even a 
limited excess of available nitrogen will 
do no harm, unless lodging of the plant 
follows. An excess of nitrogen in com- 
parison with the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, retards and lessens flower and fruit- 


e. 
*Phosphoric Acid—Promotes quick germ- 
ination. of , enlarges root growth, 


resent, if 
y bring a 


- made u 





hastens development, and increases the 
amount and weight of - In othe 
words, it has a decidedly beneficial effec 
upon the i, asm ig part of the plant, 
Potash.—The action and effect of potash 
on the plant are not so well understood gg 
is that of some other elements, but its 
favorable influence on the formation of 
starch and other carbohydrates, and jt, 
effect in giving strength to straw ang 
stalk, are well recognized. 
Lime.—Generally considered an amend. 
ment, is, in grein a plant food. It acts 
upon the soil and makes available othe 
mineral elements; it corrects acidity 
where there is free acid, and it promote 
bacterial action which hastens the decay 
of organic matter. It may also have a 
beneficial effect upon the physical condi. 
tion of some soils, especially clay —Ney 


_York State Circular 73. 
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Too Much Lime? 

an The National Stockman and Farme 
of April 25th, Mr. J. H. Rittenhouse, of 
Fayette county, Pa., asks some one to 
explain the disagreement between the 
institute instructors and their audience 
on the question, “Can we use too much 
lime?”’ Thismay bea pretty hard question, 
to answer from a purely local standpoint, 
but in the broad sense I think it can be 
answered. As Mr. Rittenhouse and the 
dissatisfied farmer must surely live in the 
great limestone belt that forms about one. 
third of the surface of Fayette county 
they are acquainted with their own goi 
and its heavy applications of lime, without 
any bad effects to the soil. On such goils 
such heavy applications of lime ag he 
names, 200 to 300 bushels to the acre, can 
be made with good results, provided the 
humus content is kept up by the applica- 
tion of farmyard manure or the growing 
of clover for humus supply. Of course 
the potash and phosphorus will ulti- 
mately run short if not supplied. But 
take the soil that has been aerivel from 
the disintegration of sandstone like we 
have it here in Jefferson county and over 
the greater part of western Pennsylvania, 
where the humus content or organic mat- 
ter is very low, and an application of 
caustic lime of 250 bushels per acre with- 
out organic manure will often kill out or 
burn out the scanty supply of humus and 
leave the land barren till an application 
of organic manure is made. 


——__(»—- -—— 


Truth Is Told of Queen Bess. 

_The pomp and flummery of the daily 
life of pre Elizabeth are not unknown, 
and the account of them will not seem 
wholly new, but the manner in which these 
hases of her singular temperament gre 
aid bare in a new book by Professor 
Edward P. nig will serve to deepen 
the impression. enever she passed 
men and women knelt, and they remained 
perforce in this ition unless she chose 
to put out her hand to raise them up. 
Even in the royal palaces the floors were 
strewn with hay, and on this coveri 
knees behind velvet breeches and gi 
gowns were bent in her honor. 


Obeisances were made to her empty seat 
when she was not present. Countesses 
carried the train of her dress, an earl her 
sword and a half dozen courtiers held 3 
canopy above her as she moved formally 
about. She was the owner and wearer of 
rich jewels, and allowed the poor to suffer 
around her while she increased her hoard. 
Pearls depended from her ears; neck 
hung over the bare bosom which marked 
her virginity. Elizabeth’s court was 
of 1,500 persons, ranging from 

eat officials, such as the lord chamber- 

ain, down to grooms, yeomen, pages, 
carvers, cupbearers and menial servants. 
There were great servants and 
servants and servants of servants. The 
whole number of women at court seldom 
exceeded twenty-five.—Philadelphia 
lic Ledger. 

_———_0o-—_"_—_ 


In Death Belt of Australia. 

There are parts of Australia which the 
white man traverses at his peril—the d 
land where the bodies of those who 
from the intolerable thirst are found stark 
naked, their bloody with digging 
for water, their eyes wide open and white, 
their tongues swollen. No rivers water 
this desolate tract. There are no 0ase 
at which the traveler who has wandered 
from the way may drink and live. Cot 
victs who escaped in olden ane prot 
pectors of later times—all have eft their 
train in bleached bones in this arid wilder- 
ness a8 & warning to those who W 
venture far into its deadly embrace. In 
Harper’s Magazine there is 4 most 
graphic description of this dry region. 

An expedition of proportions, outfit 
with experienced precaution—a season 
leader with his camels and bushmen ad 
black fellows—could not advance t 
the center from Kalgoorlie and oomé 
safely to the nearest settlements of ae 
ney side except by grace of those 
tuitous chances which men in the extrem 
pod of distress call the goodness of Prov 

ence. 
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Habits of Cleanliness. 


It seems a pity not to teach the little 
ones intrusted to our care, the habits of 
deanliness, for we are all creatures of 
habit, and what is more repulsive than a 
dirty, untidy man or woman, and such 
we will be nine times out of ten unless we 
gre taught to be tidy when young. 

The fingers would be my first lesson. 
Children should early be taught to care 
for their finger nails and hands. What is 
more pleasing than a well-groomed hand? 
Then the teeth—they should early be 
iaught the necessity of brushing at least 
once a day, and before the second teeth 
sppear they would well understand the 
importance of good teeth. Then the hair. 
| know many a woman in the countr 
who does not think of combing her hair 
more than once a day and even then in a 
shipshod manner. If all these little hab- 
its were formed in childhood, they would 
in all probability follow one through life, 
gnd after all it is the little things that 
count. Each one in itself might seem of 
qmall account, but as a whole mean much 
in later life—A Subscriber. 

_——_O--— 
Health Notes. 

A dry atmosphere and sunshine are 
great germ destroyers. 

The harder the tooth brush, the more 
efectually it cleans the teeth. 

For nausea following a bilious attack 
when one suffers so from thirst and no 
liquid can be kept in the stomach, grape 
juice is a sovereign drink. 3 

Most fruits have laxative properties, 
especially those which are more or less 
acid, such as apples, oranges, cherries, 
plums, while dates, figs, prunes, etc., have 
a special reputation in this direction. 

For bee, wasp or hornet stings apply 
strong ammonia or menthol in alcohol, 
one part in ten; if neither is at hand pet 
amud pa on the wound. As the bee 
generally leaves the sting in the flesh, 
remove it before putting on the appli- 
cations. 

A nervous headache may frequently 
be cured by several slices of lemon in 
acup of strong tea, and a bilious head- 
ache is almost invariably put to rout 
by a tablespoonful of lemon juice in a 
cup of black coffee. The juice of half 
Bison in a cup of hot water first thing 
in the morning is an excellent liver cor- 
rective. 

The simplest medicine for the skin 
and one that will cool it when sunburned 
and remove summer freckles is made by 
taking a quart of elder-flower water or 
rosewater and adding to it one ounce of 
simple tincture of benzoin, drop by drop. 
Keep this well corked and when you wish 
— it throw a teaspoonful in a basin 
ol water. 

—_—_— oO" 


Pure Air. 


Did you know that one person alone 

«xhales more than 1,200 of carbonic acid 
ga8 poison in a day and night? A family 
of any size will exhale several thousand 
atrels of carbonic poison. Exhaled 
breath is filled with this gas. A person 
placed in a box has only this poisoned air 
Which they have already breathed to 
inhale again and again and can live but 
ashort time. A person living in an un- 
Ventilated room can exist but cannot 
have good health. 

Throw open your windows and some- 
times doors, and at all times leave an 
opening through which clean, fresh air 
tan be admitted. Do not be afraid of 
it. It gives life and happiness. An open 
window is better than a doctor bill, or a 
bottle of tonic. Grippe, typhoid fever, 
lung and throat diseases are many times 
taused by confinement in unventilated 
toms and lack of outdoor exercise. 

Dr. Mandsley called attention to fac- 
tors which physicians too often ignore, 
tamely, the Gheacs of simple means, as 
fresh air, food and exercise, in locuiyag 
gainst extraneous noxious agencies an 
insidious degenerationsfrom within. Then 
do not breathe into your system rotten, 
ar for it becomes such, when you your- 
tlves and several others have already 
“rown it from their system. Pure air 
8 free and tcnics and doctor’s bills are 
hot.—Subscriber. we 
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Keep 
all windfall apples and plums off 
the ground. The often have dropped 
Decause they are diseased or have insects 
Mthem. Feed to the pigs or burn. 
As soon as the old canes of blackberries 
raspberries are through fruiting, cut 
out and burn them, thus destroying 
Y insects and fungous pests. The 
canes need the room. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
SURGICAL WARD OF A FAMOUS 
HOSPITAL. 


The Most Remarkable Experience of 
a Hospital Nurse. 


By C. A. Green. 


Some one has said that in order to know 
the life we must live the life. Recently 
innocent men have caused themselves to 
be placed in prisons to be dressed, fed and 
otherwise treated the same as common 
prisoners, so that they might be fully 
informed in regard to prison life. Simi- 
a I have had experience with hospital 

ife. 

Though suffering more or less for fifteen 
years with my ailment, in the early winter 
of 1914 I seemed to be in possession of 
fairly good health at five o’clock P. M. 
At half past six two family physicians 
and a surgeon were working over me as I 
lay upon my bed bleeding and_ suffering 
great pain. The next morning I was con- 
veyed by ambulance to a hospital in this 
city. Herel wasattended by two eminent 
family physicians and a surgeon. For 
three weeks I was confined to my cot, 
scarcely being permitted to move, suffer- 
ing pain accompanied by excessive hemor- 
rhage. At the end of this time I was 
sent to one of the most famous and well- 
known hospitals in this country (not the 
one at Rochester, Minnesota) for a sur- 
gical operation. At that time it was not 
expected that I would long survive. 

he "ec igund to the distant city was 
successfully made. My gon went one day 
in advance to make arrangements at the 
hospital for my acceptance, for a private 
room, and for the examination which was 
to occur early the next morning. 

The next morning I entered the private 
office of an eminent surgeon, famous in his 
specialty the world over, where I found 
many ailing men waiting for examination. 
The specialist was enga in examining 
two patients at ohce. He had two exam- 
ination rooms. While the patient in one 
room was being examined, the patient 
in an adjoining room was being prepared 
by a specialist who was kept continually 
at that work, therefore the surgeon was 
an passing from one room to an- 
other. This examination was quite pain- 
ful, but I was preparnt for it, having been 
examined similarly years previous. The 
examination and getting ready for it 
occupied about an hour, at the end of 
which time I was conveyed by taxicab to 
the hospital in the outskirts of the city 
where a room and cot in the surgical war 
had been assigned to me and where a 
nurse was waiting to attend me during 
thé day and another to attend me during 
the night. 


THE CAUSE OF MY TROUBLE. 


As I understand my case, I had a huge 
prostatic hypertrophy, or enlargement 
of the prostate, which extended far into 
the bladder and was larger than the ordi- 
nary orange, and was associated with a 

reat deal of ulceration of the bladder 
rom which hemorrhages © curred. 
I was in a weak condition fr m loss of 
blood and with considerable systemic 
change as a result of the chronic prostatic 
obstruction, and back pressure upon the 
kidneys. The operation which I under- 
went was Perineal prostatectomy in which 
the enlarged lobes were enucleated 
through an incision in the perineum which 
is a less dangerous method, as the mor- 
tality rate is about half or a third of that 
when done through the suprapubic route 
or abdomen.- Whereas, 20 years ago the 
mortality after operations of this sort. 
was anywhere between 20% and 40%, it is 
now reduced to probably less than 3% or 
4%, even including very desperate cases, 
and men over 80 years of age. 

The surgeon who performed the opera- 


. tion made me feel that he was my warmest 


friend and that he was doing everything 
possible for - relief. He was one of 
the few men whom I have met during a 
long lifetime who, when he entered the 
room made the other individuals present 
seemingly fade away without any effort 
on his part, or consciousness of so doing. 
In other words, it might be said of him as 
it was of Macgregor, that wherever he 
sat was the head of the table. 

The success of the surgeon under whose 
care I had placed myself is largely owing 
to the fact that he will not operate upon 
a patient until he is in a fit condition, or 
strong enough to endure the operation, 
thus certain patients might be ready on 
arrival, while others might be detained 
a week and others several weeks before 
the surgical operation was performed, 
receiving meanwhile most careful tests 
and remedies. Tests in every case are 
made of the kidneys lungs, heart and 
other parts of the body to learn whether 
they are in a normal condition. The kid- 
ney test which has recently been dis- 
covered, is an aniline dye which when 
injected beneath the skin soon begins to 
appear in the urine and the rapidity with 
which it is excreted shows how much the 
kidneys are diseased. I was somewhat 
surprised to find that, though advanced 
in years, I was practically sound in every 
respect_except in the one disability for 





which I came to be treated, and from|- 








Shore property, that. is land lying along the shores of lakes, rivers and oceans, is apt to become more 


valuable as the years go by, for there is_a limi 
increased, Boatin, 


shing, bathing will ever be attractive pastimes and yet it is somewhat 


amount of such territory and the amount can never be 


inful, 


especially for poe Te people, to sit in a eunped position in a boat for many hours at a time. But if there 
e 


is a pretty girl in the rear end of the boat, th 
he may be out in his boat ali day long. This 


oung man is not apt to give evidence of weariness, though 
etch is from Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 





which my father was a sufferer for thirty 
years, and yet he lived to be ninety-three 
years old. 

It was found necessary for me to wait 
several days so that my strength, depleted 
by loss oF blood, could be restored b 
appropriate treatment. The suspense is 
aggravating. I can realize how con- 
demned murderers may suffer more during 
the period when they are waiting in prison 
for the arrival of the hour when they are 
to be executed than from the execution 
itself, whereas if they could have been 
taken immediately from the court room 
and shot or placed in the electric chair 
their sufferings would have been mini- 


mized. 

I dreaded the anesthetic which I must 
take. There is always a possibility of not 
surviving the shock caused by taking 
ether or choloroform. Daily I had seen 
patients returning in their cots from the 
operating room after having been sub- 
jected to the surgeon’s knife. In every 
case the patients were still more or less 
under the anaesthetic, looking pale and 
generally groaning as though in great 
pain, bu’ in fact they were not suffering at 
all. ll of these sights and sounds, and 
others which I need not mention, were 
not conducive to a happy frame of mind, 
knowing as I did that I must soon go 
through a similar experience. 

Finally, the morning arrived when I 
was told that I was to be placed upon 
the operating table. My prayer had been 
that I might not be a coward. To my 
surprised i found myself composed. In 
a few minutes I was rolled away in a wheel 
chair to the surgeon’s operating room as 
undisturbed as though going to a banquet 
to make an after dinner speech. 

Continued Next Month. 
—————_-0—-——— 

“Excuse me, sir,” said he, gently shak- 
ing the man in the chair; ‘‘but would you 
mind waking up? I can’t shave you 
while you are asleep.” 

“Can’t shave me while I’m asleep!’’ 
exclaimed -the victim, with a wondering 

ression. ‘Why not?” 

‘Because,”’ explained the barber, as 
softly as possible, ‘‘when you fall into 
slumber, your mouth opens so wide that I 
can’t find your face.’’—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


To Remember When on the Water. 

Here are a few simple facts about swim- 
ming, easily learned, which may some day 
save your life. You can be quite as safe 
in the water as on the land, if you will 
only keep in mind these simple facts: 

The human body weighs a penne in the 
water, and a single chair will carry two 
pos persons—that is, it will keep their 

eads above water when it is a question 
of life and death. One finger placed upon 
a stool or chair or a small box or board, 
will keep the head above water, while the 
two feet and the other hand may be used 
as paddles to propel the body toward 
shore. It is not necessary to know how 
to swim in order to keep f:om drowning, 
A little experience of the buoyant power 
of the water, and faith in it, is all that is 
required. In nine cases out of ten, the 
knowledge that what will support a 

und of weight is all that is needed to 

eep one’s head above water will serve 
better in emergencies t the greatest 
expertness in swimming. 

A person unfamiliar of the buoyant 
power of water will naturally try to climb 
the top of any floating object, when try- 
ing to save himself from drowning. Tf 
it is large enough, this is all right, but 
usually it is not large enough, and several 
struggling people are frequently drowned 
in the desperate scramble to climb on top 
of a piece of wreckage or other floating 
object not half large apa, to keep them 
all entirely above watér. This often hap- 
pens when pleasure boats capsize. Every- 
one tries to get on top of the overturned 
or half-filled boat, and all are drowned in 
the struggle eatent those whom the 
wrecked craft will bear up. If they 
simply would trust to the water to sustain 
ninety-nine hundredths of the weight of 
their bodies and the disabled boat the 
other hundredth, they might be saved 
under most circumstances. 

An overturned or water-filled boat will 
sustain more people in this way than it 
will carry when right side up or in a sail- 
ing condition. It will keep the heads of as 
many people above water as can get their 
hands on the gunwale. Just keep this 
fact in your mind, when such an accident 
occurs, and don’t get panic-stricken at 
the first hint of danger.—F. H. Sweet. 
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Regret. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Anna Gray. 

The day is long, and the sun is hot, 
And I'd give it all for a shady spot 
In the home pf my childhood, far ey 
Where the bluebirds sing and the children play; 
Where the sun is kind and the skies are blue, 
‘Tinting to.gold when the day is through; 
Where the hum drowsily all day long, 
And you list to the lilt of the robin’s song. 


The dear old cot with its open door, 

Its hearthstone wide, and its sanded floor; 

The open sky and the twinkling stars, 

And the kine asleep by the pasture bars. — 

Where the heart 1-ay rest when the night is cool 

And the frogs croak shrill in the lily pool; 

Where at morning’s dawn a purple haze 

Rests on the clover and yellow maize; 

And the reaper’s hum in the golden fields 

Visions of bountiful harvest yields. 

The tall grass beckons the weary feet, 

Tired of strife and the city street. 

Home of my heart, I love you still, 

Field and meadow and wooded hill; 

And my heari beats fast as I count the years 

Laden with sorrow and heavy with tears. 

And I long for the peace I shall never know— 

Beautiful Neen of the long ago. 

ee ae 
Back to the Farm. 

Have you noticed that, while farmers’ 
boys are flocking to the cities to do clerical 
drudgery at little more than starvation 
wages, their city employers, the far- 
sighted business men, are investing heav- 
ily in farm property? We feel safe in 
asserting that more than half of_ the 
wealthiest business men of Chicago have 
bought or are buying farms. 

The fact is a significant one for young 
farmers to bear in mind. It means that 
while the value of preperty is at a low 
ebb now, the time will come when much 
of the best farm property will be in the 
hands of those who are paying smart coun- 
try boys $10 per week for ten to fifteen 
hours’ counter or desk work per day.— 
Duvers Journal. 













AMERICAN 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send fully 
Quaranteed, a new, well made, easy 
running, perfect skimming separator 
for $15.95. Skims warm or cold 
ae one ne 4 heavy or light cream. 

1 is a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. 


Absolutely on Approval. 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity 
. machines. Western orders filled from 
points, Whether your 
dairy is large or small write for our 
handsome free catalog. Address: 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. cain S3iott2! w. v. 
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Save YO 
Save draft—save repairs. 
Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 
Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm St., Quincy, fl. 


wheels 








Men with patentable ideas, write Randolph & 
Co., Patent Solicitors, Dept. 221, Washington, D. C. 





Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 jooF'n's's 


pkes. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder am: ng friends. No money 
required. N. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


LF C HOME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 
CARRIAGE, BICYCLE, FISHING, FLASH 

GHTS. Fan & Power Motors. Water Wheels. Engines. 
Dynamos. Cat. 3 cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 








DR. MceGAHEV’'S HFAVE CURE ror 

BROKEN-WINDED Horses. The only medicine in 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 
« ays, but for a permanent cure it re- 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 
according to directions. $1.50 per bottle. 
The br. MeGahey Medicine 
tvo., Kemptville, Ontario. 


For sale by J. K. Post Drug Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Delivered vou FREE 
mn Approval and 30 days Trial 


To 








NE but write today for our big 
1914 catalog of **Ranger' 

Bicycles, Tires and pone at ro? 80 low wil 
Also particu of our great new 
a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s 
cent expense to you. 

make money taking orders for bicytles, 
dire ~~ candies, ote teen our big hand- 
¥ free. It contains ‘‘combination off: 


lirect to 
er 


o 
werms. You cannot afford to buy a orsundries | 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


YCLE CO., Dept..-4:, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Butter. In order to get the best re- 
sults and have as thorough a churning 
as possible, the temperature of the cream 
should not be over 58 degrees. While the 
butter is in granular form the churning 
should be stopped, then draw the butter- 
milk from the churn and wash, then salt 
while in the granular form. For the taste 
of most people, one ounce of salt to the 
pound of butter will be about right. 

-_ OO - 
Raising Calves. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—As I enjoy 
reading your magazine, for it contains 
so many helpful articles, I thought you 
would be interested in the Way we raise 
our calves: 

They are taken from the mother as 
soon as possible and kept in a small pen 
in one corner of the barn until they are 
a week or so old, and then they are moved 
to a yard where ‘here is plenty of grass 
and a shelter for them at night. At first 
they are fed the fresh milk morning and 
evening, and skimmed morning’s milk at 
noon. When they are two weeks old we 
start scp, 4 part fresh milk and part 
skimmed milk. We use a teaspoonful of 
whole wheat flour stirred in a little cold 


water and boiling water poured over it. 
Tnen 
oured into this and is warm 
enough without being heated on the 


In all use about a pint of water. 
the milk is 


stove. 


of those who look before they leap. He 
cautiously tested his theories before he 
launched upon them. His wife made 
excellent butter, so obtained 5 cents more 
a pound for it than others were receiving; 
he found that hens were a better invest- 
ment than cows, so slowly extended his 
poultry yard.—Democrat and Chronicle. 
——-o 
Some Dream. 
A friend of ours said the other day: 

“A friend who had heard that I some- 
times suffered from insomnia told me of 
asure cure. ‘Eat a quart of peanuts and 
drink two or three glasses of milk be- 
fore going to bed,’ said he, ‘and I’ll war- 
rant you'll be to sleep in half an hour.’ 
I did as he suggested, and my friend was 
right. I did go to sleep very soon after 
retiring. Then a friend with his head 
under his arm came along and asked me 
if I wanted to buy his feet. I was ne- 
gotiating with him when the dragon on 
which I was riding slipped out of his 
skin, and left me floating in mid-air. 
While I was considering how to get down, 
a bull with two heads peered over the 
edge of the well and said he would haul 
me up if I would first climb up and rig 





a windlass for him. So, as I was sliding 
down the mountain side, the brakeman 
came in and I asked him when the train 
would reach my station. ‘We passed your 
station miles back,’ he said, calraly fold- 


If the calves are constipated use this ing up the train and slipping it into his 


mixture without cooking. 


(The flour and vest pocket. At this juncture the clown 
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Penfield, N. Y. The calves are twin Jerseys. 





ra 


The above two illustrations are attractive to all lovers of interesting live stock such as can be found 
on almost all of our western New York farms. The photographs are kindly sent us by August Wagner, 





water is cooked for about 5 minutes 
usually.) If the calves’ bowels are too 
loose, brown flour as if for gravy and feed 
- gs in the milk.—Mrs. W. Chubb, 
ash. 
—_—O-— 


The City-Bred Farmer. 
What a good many city folk dream: of 
and never attempt, George A. Cosgrove, 
now of the Connecticut State Board of 


tional circumstances, and his account. of 
the experience at an institute for city- 
dwelling farmers at Columbia University 
the other day is curiously interesting. 
After the ic of, 1893, when he-was 57 
years old, Mr. Cosgrove lost his job as a 
shipping clerk, and he finally bought a 
farm, which he conducted with such 
unusual success that now he has retired 
from it and is taking life easy in the 


near-by Meo 

It is probably wise to emphasize ‘‘un- 
usual success,” for those who have both 
the genius for farming that Mr. Cos- 
grove and his wife and two granddaugh- 
ters had would probably not have as 
roseate a tale to tell if they essayed farm- 
ing when they were on the western slope 
of life. Mr. Cosgrove was city-born and 
bred, and in 1893 had never milked a cow. 
Even when he bought his farm and three 
milch cows he hired a boy to milk them, 
but he evidently did a good deal himself 
and used a store of native common sense 
that was not limited. 
The story told by this now retired 





farmer strongly suggests that he was one 


Agriculture, accomplished under excep-- 


bounded into the ring and pulled the cen- 
ter pole out of the ground, lifting up the 
tent and all the people in it, while I 
stood on the earth ech watching myself 
go out of sight among the clouds above. 
Then I awoke and found that I had been 
asleep almost 10 minutes.” 


Q-—-——- 


The state wastes half a million dollars 
every two years giving a hundred men a 
chance to tinker with the laws. It is all 
wrong. Most of them do not know what 
they are trying to do and are frankly 
ignorant of their work. Worst of all they 
care very little whether they know, about 
it or not. It is a farce, a sad exhibition 
of a lot of useless men floundering about 
in a sort of a daze, frittering away the 
public’s money ripping up what their 
predecessors did and making no apprec- 
lable improvement. Why would it not 
be a good thing to reduce the number of 
lawmakers and the payment of a substan- 
tial salary to a handful of men, say two 
or three from each congressional district? 
—H. C. Bagby. 

_—_— Oo" 


The time for ‘tipping’? black rasp- 
berry canes, if you want new plants 
to set or sell, is close at hand. hen 
the new growth bends over near the 
ground, each tip should be buried a few 
inches in the soi: and held in place with 
a stone, peg or heap of dirt. Next spring 
nearly every tip will have taken root; the 
new plants can then be severed from the 
parent canes and moved wherever wanted, 


© 





MANY NEW FRUIT TREEs, 


Ohio Growers Have Planted Aboy, 
1,000 Acres This Spring. 

That fruit grown in the state of Ohi, 
is not being overlooked is shown 
the large number of new orchards whic 
are being planted this spring. 

During the past week the nursery me, 
have been shipping the young trees into 
this section by the car loads, and it hay 
been estimated that over 200,000 new fruit 
trees will be planted this season, of which 
the greater number will be peaches, At 
this place over 50,000 trees will be planted 
This includes part of Portage Bay agnj 
Erie townships. At La Carne nearly 
15,000 trees have been bought by the orch, 
ard growers. Oak Harbor also will ghoy 
up with over 40,000 trees; Catawba |; 
land will have something ‘like 40,0) 
Danbury over 55,000. ’ 

Of the 200,000 new trees planted it js 
figured that practically 45 per cent. yjlj 
be for replanting of old orchards, and 
replaeing trees which have died in othe 
orchards. The other 55 per cent. will he 
in new orchards, which means that 0. 
tawa county will have about 1,000 acres of 
new orchards. fis 

At Kelly’s Island, in Erie-county, ove 
20,000 new peach trees will be planted 
while other parts of the county will show 
ns Moog 15,000 new trees. In Erie county 
where the Yellows killed some. of the 
peaeh orchards, the growers have bee 
trying their luck at apples: and cherric 
and have found them to be-a very profit. 
able crop. 

All of the growers of Ottawa county 
have been more than surprised at the 
showing’ that the bud formations are 
making and the present indications are 
that there will be one of the largest crops 
harvested here th s fall in the history of 
the fruit growing industry. At Danbury 
the showing is very promising, especially 
is this true in the orchards where the erops 
were light last season. In Bay township 
there are a few orchards which will not 
bear so heavily but on an average there 
will be plenty of fruit in this section 
unless some unforeseen trouble presents 
itself. ‘ 

—_———_-0-——"""" 
LARGE APPLE CROP. 


Yield Expected to Be Biggest in Years 
—Condition in New York State 88, 
Against 84 for Ten-Year Aver- 
age — Condition High 
Eisewhere. 


The crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture forecasts one of the largest 
apple yields in years. The total pro- 
duction may equal the enormous crop 
of 1912, when 42,000,000 barrels were 
harvested in the United States. That 
was the largest yield since 1904, when 
45,300,000 barrels were produced. 

The government report for June gives 
the condition of apples in the United 
States as 73.7, compared with the ten- 


- year average of 66.5. All the important 


apple bearing states show an _ increase, 
only two or three of the unimportant 
ones showing a decrease from a year ago. 
The Northwestern states, which produce 
the ‘om boxed apples, promise a ret 
ord-breaking crop. When it is remember- 
ed that in 1912 Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana had 15,000 cars of apples, 
some idea of this year’s crop in those 
states can be obtained. 

‘lhe condition of the apple crop m 
New York state is figured oy the gover- 
ment as 88, compared with the 10-year 
average of 84. Not only are all the im- 
portant apple bearing orchards of the 
state loaded with fruit, but orchards in 
parts of the state which were barren last 
year also give promise of having bumper 
crops this season. As a result New York 
state will probably have the largest crop 
in ten years. 

The condition of the crop in the New 
England states is high. Maine reports 
a condition of 98 per cent.; Vermont % 
per cent.; Massachusetts, 92 per ceut. 
Rhode Island, 90 per cent.; and Connet- 
ticut, 78 percent. The condition in Penn- 
sylvania, which is making rapid strides 
in the production of fancy apples, 18 4 
high, being 86 per cent. 

outhern states also report good 
condition. The Virginias, which for fancy 
pack rival the celebrated Northwestem 
states, have a high condition. Wet 
Virginia leads with 80 per cent., while 
Virginia has 70 per cent., according 1 
the government. ; 

Western states show up equally well: 
Montana having a condition of 95; Wy 
ming, 98; Colorado, 97; Utah, $8. In 
the Northwest, Washington has 4 condi- 
tion of 88; Oregon, 86; and Idaho, 85 pet 
cent. In the Middle West, Missour! # 
the lowest of the big states with 69. - 


— 
Currants and gooseberries need an a 
nual trimming to preserve the form # 
well as to remove useless wood. 





——o-—_—- : 
For Moles.—Push castor beans dow?! 
to the fresh-made runways of moles 
it will drive them away every time, 
dislike the bean and are poison 
eat them.—A. W. Gray. 
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—_—_— 
Yellow Moccasin Corn. 
By Edwin Collins Farr. 

Great black clouds in the western hori- 
gon and low determined peals of thunder 
warned the crowd at State Line Fair to 
start homeward. Vehicles of all de- 


griptions were rapidly filled and driven . 


way: 

‘ ary Knoderer held in each hand the 

pridle of a frightened four-year-old and 

urged his family to ‘climb in in a hurry.” 
is wife, on the high spring-seat of the 

big farm wagon, exclaimed: 

‘You ain’t going without the boys, 
Henry?” One of the three girls on the 
middie seat—a board resting on the edges 
of the wagon bed—said: : 

“Nick’s here on the back seat, going to 
hold grandmother’s umbrella over her 
when the rain comes. 

“He’s getting awful careful of grand- 
mother! You take the lines, mother, and 
hold these colts in good while I get in. 
Ben, he’s not here, he gets home any- 
how himself.” 

The colts, strong, well-matched and 
shapely, were the pride of Henry Kno- 
derer’s heart; this led him to risk driving 
them to the fair. The long steep hill 
was in his favor. It was also an advan- 
tage to Ben, who ran and caught up to 
the wagon, climbed up and sai on the 
broad projection of wagon floor and held 
onto the end-gate. 

“You hold the umbrella too much on 
one side, Nick, and I’m getting pretty 

” 


wet. 

That’s too bad, grandmother; I want 
to keep you dry too. I hope that fellow 
Ben gets home ahead of us, and has the 
milking done! If he don’t, I’ll leave half 
the cows to wait for him. Pap always 
wants us to work even ’cause we’re ‘twins. 

But he’s bigger than I am.” 

Grandmother had no interest in the 
division of the farm labor. 

By and by she asked, ‘Why don’t you 
try to get a prize at the fair next year, 
Nick? Roehalters is all so proud ’cause 
some of them always gets prizes.” 

‘What could I get a premium for? 
Corn takes awful hard work; ‘everything 
takes hard work.” 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed the old lady. ‘“You’re 
our grandpap over again! You talk 
ike him, an’,you got crooked eyes like 
im. But ’cause you’re named after him, 
Nick, I’m going to help you get a prize, 
for, don’t you tell nobody, mind,’ lower- 
ing her voice. ‘I’ve got a monkey’s 
paw to wish by, an’ you get for sure what 
you want, for wishing with the monkey’s 
paw in your hand.” 

“Is that so, grandmether? That will be 


easy. 

“You wait *till I tell you why you must 

et the prize. Mrs. Roehalter says 

allie ain’t going to marry any one that 
hasn’t got prizes at the fair. They’s so 
proud about it. An’ Pap Roehalter he’s 
getting old—they’s both getting old— 
and Callie’s all they’ve got, so you better 
marry her an’ get the big farm.” 

“That is a good plan, Grandmother, 
where is the monkey’s paw?” 

“TI got it at home. You're letting all 
the rain come on me, Nick!’’ , 

“Oh, well! Grandmother, my suit is 
new and your dress isn’t new.’ 

“T know it isn’t, I’ve worn it to the 
fair every time for twenty-seven times, 
and to church, and to funerals. It’s 
black silk, Nick!” 

‘Say, if I get Roehalter’s farm, I’ll buy 
you a new silk dress. When are you going 
to give me the monkey’s paw?’ 

As the wagon turned into the lane 
leading up to Henry Knoderer’s house, 
Ben dropped noiselessly off the wagon 
and—when the family were out of hear- 
ing—let down the bars for the waiting 
cows. ; 

On reaching home Grandmother gave 
Nick the monkey’s paw, and warned him 
to use discretion in making his two wishes. 

During the following winter, Nick 
showed most commendable willingness to 
drive his Grandmother whenever she 
cared to go to church or elsewhere. On 
these occasions he urged her to ‘‘make a 
Paper saying our farm belongs to me 
when Pap dies, ’cause it’s no good for 
Ben to get it.” 

His first’ wish was fulfilled when at 

t she consented to go to a notary and 
execute the desired deed. 

Nick insisted on accompanying her 
ut to his dismay every word spoken an 
Witten was German, and he, like many 
young people of foreign descent, had 
Ttefused to know the language of his an- 
testors. However, as they drove home 
the old lady assured him that all he needed 
Was to get the best premium at the next 
tate Line Fair, and then he would in- 
herit the farm, and in all probability 
Marry into the Roehalter property also. 
ter much deliberation Nick asked his 
Grandmother to have the deed recorded. 
She refused to do this saying she would 
hot pay out any money into the Record- 
er’s office, and the deed was safe in her 

lureau drawer. 

Nick told himself that if Ben should 
know of its existence, ‘he might swipe 
i.” He therefore squandered another 


monkey-paw wish and again asked per- 
mission to have the deat fe 

ord, saying he would 
fee himself. Under this condition. his 


Grandmother made, no further objection. — 


ll this time, autumn, winter and early 
spring, Ben had pondered well the con- 
versation he heard between Nick and 
Grandmother that ae Ne of the 
ba ent at State Line Fair. 

ithout taking into his confidence an: 
—except one person, who had great fait. 
in his ability Ben carefully selected the 
seed-corn which he planted in a well-pre- 
pared field. Having “good corn weather” 
during July and August, and. fairly good 
care, the corn grew well, tasseled in due 
time, and produced a fine crop of uni- 
wee 3 large, shapely ears. 

_Nic laughed to see his brother pa- 
tiently cultivating corn during the hot 
June days. He congratulated himself 
that he, with the monkey’s paw, had done 
away with the necessity for so much 
hard labor, for by this powerful enchant- 
ment he had wished his third—and last 
wish—for big fodder and big ears, and the 
corn grew surprisingly! It was the won- 
der of the whole community. Nick felt 
so sure of success that he let it be known 
that he would inherit the farm after his 
father. 

During a spell of wet weather in the 
early part of September his corn seemed 
to put forth additional effort and looked 
stalwart and prosperous. Thestalks were 
sixteen and eighteen feet high; the blades 
broad and of a rich, beautiful green, but 
they weren’t done growing! In many 
places corn was shocked. , 

Fair time was drawing near! Frost 
was due at any time. 

Nick quite heart-sick, brought some of 


the monster ears to show his Grandmother. l 


She laughed derisively at him and said: 
‘Well, you got your monkey-paw wish, 
you got big corn!”’ 

“But, Grandmother, you see if I ever 
plant yellow moccasin corn again. You 
see if I don’t get this farm next after 
Pap; and I guess I’ll get Roehalter’s place 
too, for I’ll get the prize next year sure.’’ 

“Its good for you to try if you can 
get a prize, but next. year’s no good. 

quire Schlosser put-in that paper, this 
farm goes to Nick or to Ben, if one gets 
the premium at the fair—Just this year.” 

Nick’s first thought was to get and de- 
stroy the deed. Why should Ben perhaps 
succeed when he failed? But, he remem- 
bered with anger that he at his own ex- 
pense had had it recorded, and wasted a 
monkey-paw wish on it too! 

But ten days of good corn ripening wea- 
ther, with ‘sharp windy nig ts, would 
bring some of it in*o passable condition 
for exhibition, and the immense length 
and great diameter of the ears would 
secure the’ premium. © _ : 

The days passed wearily. As the moon 
increased, the nights became danger- 
ously cold, but if the. killing frost kept 
off a week longer his corn might be safe. 
One night he sat by his window looking 
as on other nights, beyond the lane, at 
the field of yellow moccasin corn—the 
neighbors were beginning to joke about 
it. : 

Snatching up his coat, he went—as on 
other nights—to walk through the corn- 
field and consider his prospects. Then 
he felt hopeful and would go to bed and 
perhaps sleep without dreaming of fairs, 
corn and Roehalter’s acres. 

Returning to the house, he passed 
through Ben’s field of shocked corn. 

’Twas just the variety usually grown 
in that locality, but—yes, he would admit 
it—a very good crop, and what were 


those bulky objects farther over, light- @ 


colored and bright in the broad glare of 
moonlight? 

Drawing near he discovered half a 
dozen great pumpkins, as large as barrels. 
He had never heard of pumpkins so large. 
By one of them lay a quart bottle half 
full of milk, a quill in the cork was in- 
serted in the stem of the pumpkin. 

Ah, ha! the secret was out! Ben had 
fed them daily. with milk, and what a 
wonderful exhibit he had! And Nick 
had not thought it worth while to plant 
pumpkin seed at all. 

Then he stepped into the dark shadow 


of a tree until a buggy passed by. He]. | 


recognized one of the colts. 

Ben returning from a party. The girl 
beside Ben he would not have known, but 
she was speaking, ‘“‘Oh, I was sure > 
would have go rize corn, Ben. You 
and I were so careful when we sorted the 
seed-corn last spring, -weren’t we?” As 
she spoke, Ben touched the colt lightly 
with the whip, and they were out of 
hearing. Nick ff 


halter’s voice. 
—_—_—_OCC""— 

“Tf a man has grown corn, or wood, or 
boards, or pigs, to sell, or can make bet- 
ter chairs or knives, crucibles or church 
organs, than anybody else, you will find 
@ broad, hard-beaten road to his house, 
though it be in the woods. And if aman 
knows the 


1 aati on rec- 
gly pay the . 


eaned against the tree for |. 
support. He had-recognized Callie Roe-}- 


law, people will find it out, |- 





though he live in a pine shanty, and resort 
to him.” 


The Haryest Moon. 

O harvest moon, stand still, stand still! 
The grain is ing in the field. 

The granary 4 : 
For plenteous has been Nature’s yields. 

est moon, how wise you seem! 

And while a-looking on us lere, 

Yon Soden hearts; so sweet the scene 


all the world seems full of cheer. 
— Albert E. Vassar. 


a 
United States Requirement in Bar- 
relled Apples—Branding. ; 
All barrels marked ‘Standard Grade,” 
etc., must also have branded upon them 
(1) the variety, (2) thename of the locality 
where grown, (3) the name of the packer 
or person by whose authority the apples 
were packed and the barrel marked. 
SAMPLE STENCIL 


eARD GRADE NER 


*N) Al , 
(SAPPLES-%, 
‘PACKED BY Se 


“JOHN! DOE’ 
a — u 7 | 4 
vip RENTON, NY, 
* @ . 4 
ei Size 22ise's 
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The uname of the apple must also be 
affixed. A convenient way is to brand it 
just above this stencil. The following 
words may also be used if desired: 
“Packed in Accordance with the Act of 
Congress Approved August 3, 1912.” A 
convenient way to use these words is to 
affix them by rubber stamp just below the 
main brand. It is good advertising. 

You are cautioned not to use the words 
‘United States” or the letters ‘U. 8.” 
in connection with the brands under this 
aw. 

—_— O-— 
New State of New York Requirements 
of Apple Grading. 

The new apple packing and grading law, 
which was recently passed at Albany, as 
noted ir the Post Express at the time, has 
the approval of Rochester fruit interests 
as well as the better class of fruit growers 
of the state. It takes effect July 1st and 
provides standards of quality for four 
grades to be known as: New York stand- 
ard fancy, New York standard A, New 
York standard B, and unclassified, the 
latter to include all apples not conforming 
with the requirements of the first three 
grades, 

Sev>re penalties are prescribed for using 
the grade designations on pea that 
do not conform to the established require- 


ments, and the minimum size of type in 
which the brand designated shall be 
printed is specified. 

—_—_——_0O- = 


Spraying Plum Trees. Often we can 
as fruit growers learn something by what 
our neighbors are doing. Yesterday as I 
rode by the Hooker fruit farm, noted as 
being very successful, I saw that every 
plum tree had been thoroughly sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture. The trees were 
so thickly covered with this spray it was 
visible from a long distance. On inquiry 
I was informed that the trees were sprayed 
with Boradeux mixture for the purpose of 
preventing attacks of the shot hole fungus. 

At Gréen’s Fruit Farm we have not 
found it necessary to spray our plum trees 
for this fungus. The Bordeaux mixture 
is a remedy for every form of fungous 
growth on the foliage of fruit, plants, 
vines and trees, but it must be applied at 
the proper season. That means to be 
affective the spray must be applied before 
the fungus begins a serious attack.— 

A. Green. 
———-00C—— 
An Iowa small fruit farmer says that 
in gathering gooseberries he puts on 
mittens, scrapes off the berries and runs 
them through the fanning mill. © 





Pointers on Pruning. 

Pruning is almost prehistoric in 
origin and is popularly supposed to be 
the kindergarten operation in fruit-grow- 
ing, yet as often practiced it is a hit and 
miss cutting, sawing, chopping and shear- 
ing out of shoots, twigs, branches and 
limbs, designated by such expressive terms 
as “cutting back,” “heading in,” “de 
horning,”’ and ‘‘thinning out the wood.’ 

There must always be a difference in 
the details of pruning, but there are a 
few general facts and principles which 
every one who prunes ghouid have wel! 
by heart. These, briefly stated, says the 
‘Arbor Day Annual,’’ are as follows: 

1. Winter pruning increases the vigor 
of the plant. 

. Summer pruning decreases the vigor 
of the plant. 

__ 3. Prune weak growing varieties heav- 
ily in winter; strong growing sorts, lightly. 

4. Overpruning induces the growth of 
suckers or watersprouts. 

5. Heavy pruning young trees delays 
fruiting. 

6. All pruning must take into account 
the habit of growing of the tree. 

Some fruits bear on this year’s 
wood, others on that of last year, and 
still others on older growths; pruning 
must take the age of bearing wood into 
account, 

A man can care for trees better if he 
makes a sharp distinction between prun- 
ing and training trees. The operations 
of pruning have to do with the modifica- 
tion of the vigor and the fruitfulness of 
the plants, but training, properly speak- 
ing, aims to keep the trees in manageable 
shape. Training high headed or low head- 
ed, open-centered or close-centered, one- 
storied or two-storied, depends largely 
upon the convenience or the prejudices of 
the owner. 

Saeaeamentl Saad ; 

“Did _you have a pleasant time at the 
pronity Ronald? I trust that you remem- 

ered to masticate each mouthful ‘one 
hundred times.”’ 

“Yes’m, an’ while I was chewin’ my 
first bite the boys et up all the grub.” 

——-_0o"— 
Had to Change His Mind. 

“T thought you said, Grouch, that you 
would never permit your wife to run an 
auto?” 

“‘So I did; but she happened to hear me 
say it.’’ 
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ome): 
Su ith kerosene or 4 c 
coal te! teed. 
before you Lately Sonali 
reliable and durable engine made. 
So simple and easy the wife or boy 
can start and run it. People everv- 
where throwing away their old e’ , buying Bes- 
self. Be ahead of your Al ty Ru o faot 
. “Will do a dozen thin ce, Wo 


once, 
fuel saved. For 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE CO. 
129 LINCOLN Ave. GROVE CITY PA, 


Keep Down the Dust 


on your street or road. 
Write for prices on very best road oil, 


A. B. BIRCHARD, _- - WARREN, PA. 








Doctor Recipe Book’’ describes herbs 
for all diseases, worth § only 10 cents, 
jammond, tod. 


Ind. Herb Gardens, Box 66, H 





EASY GLIDE Garden Cultivator 


Finest tool out. Easiest running 
P of all. Only $2.00. Cir. Free, 


N. McASLAN, Bruce, Wis. 














Make $10 to $30 in a day, repre- 
A senting us and starting sub- 

agents, “Every house a sale.” 
Big Profits Everywhere. Territory being taken fast, 
4a Write us quick. Enclose stamp for particulars. 
Sun Mfg. Co., 355 Dean Bidg., South Bend, indi 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


6109—Children’s Dress. Cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Age 4 years requires 21% yards of 36 inch matefial. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. -_ y age 

es pm ot Balkan or Russian Suit. Cut in sizes 
2, 4 6 years. Age 4 years requires 134 yards 

i i pattern 10 cents. 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 54 
inch material and 34 yard of 27 inch contrasting 
goods to trim. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6526—Ladies’ Triple or Double Flounce Skirt. Cut 
in sizes 22 to inches waist measure. Size 22 
requires 3 yards of 44 inch material for flounces 
and 25% yards of 36 inch material for foundation. 
Price of patern 10 cents. eno 
6351—Ladies’ Overblouse. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
36 —— Spay for wet, and pave gad} 
y inch goods wit yard o ine 
for yoke facing for body of guimpe. Price of 
pattern 10.cents. ET 
3—Children’s Dress. Cut in sizes 4 to 5 years. 
Age 4 years requires 244 yards of 27 inch material 
and 134 yards of edging. Price of pattern 10 
cents. 
6362—Boys’ Blouse. Cut in sizes 4 to 16 years. 
Age 8 requires 174 yards of 36inch material. 
Price of pattern 1@ cents. __ 
6/35—Ladies’ Coat. Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
¢ youre requires 274 yards of 54 inch ma- 
terial. i 
6463—Ladies’ Closed 4 
30 inches waist measure. Size 22 requires 24% 
yards of 36 inch material. Price of pattern 10 


ts. 
6581—Children’s Dress. Out in sizes-2, 4 and 6 
ires 234 yards of 36 inch 


oF 
; 








and 54 yard of 27 inch contrasting goods. Price 
of pattern 10 cents. 

7—Ladies’ One Piece Skirt. Cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Size 22 requires 234 
yards of 36 inch material. Price of pattern 10 


cents. 
6262—Ladies’ Semi-Princesse Slip. Cut in sizes 34 Pe 


to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 
of 27 inch material, 3% yards of edging and 
34 yards of insertion. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6731—Ladies’ Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
4616—Boy’s Russian Dress. Cut in sizes 1, 
3 years. Size 3 requires 114 yards of 44 inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


Order patterns by number and ive size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

———_O" 


Home Necessities. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Leona Dix Barnes, Ohio. 

In studying the necessary characteris- 
tics that go to make 4 this Ideal home I 
sum them all up in these three groups: 
Organization, Harmony and Happiness. 

ganization then is the first home 
wae | for us to consider. We hear so 
much about systematic management of 
the home, but we who aim to put it into 
practice meet with so many disturbances 
that interfere with the harmony of such 
a@ system that we find ourselves continu- 
ally drifting away from it, yet I-am con- 
vinced that system is indispensable to an 
orderly home if not the most important 
requisite to home comfort. So when we 
are compelled to jerk ourselves into line 
very sharply for this offense, let us de- 
cide that it is one of our greatest duties 
as homemakers. 

Yes, we understand- that “‘A place for 
everything and everything in its place,” 
is the meaning of perfect order, but I 
don’t believe that is such hard work in 
the well organized homes ‘or every mem- 
ber of the household has his share of 
responsibility and work from day to cay. 
Children will soon fall into line with es- 
tablished rules; they love to be trusted, 
and are often very free with their happily 
given help—besides it is such excellent 
training for the child and will save mother 
so when once put into practice. 

I often wonder if we could not simplify 
our work and have that strength for 
things more worth while, for the thrifty 
housewife practices the economical ex- 
penditure of time as well as money. 

Of course here is where step and time 
saving conveniences come into play and 
benefit, but these come so slow on the 
average farm that we must place our 
system according to our financial circum- 
stances and conveniences. 

Much of the tedious and nerve racking 
labor might be substituted with work 
more to our liking with as profitable a 
result. For instance, if one dislikes sew- 
ing and should love to raise poultry then 
I say do not try to do the distasteful task 
but buy pa garments ready-to-wear 
instead. am aware the chances are 
that the ready-made article will not meet 
with your fancies exactly but it will 
probably come as near to it as your own 
efforts at a disagreeable task would do. 

In the organization of the home the 
husband and wife should consider them- 
selves as partners and their business that 
of home-making. This would mean more 
than a habitation and I think too that 
it should be their very very own. There 
is generally that early mutual under- 
standing of financial conditions and its 
limits where we start to buy a home that 
should be continued through life, also the 
same counseling together for they are 
such great aids toward congeniality, 
which is a strong fortification against the 
storms of life. It is as much a husband’s 
duty to be interested in the home prob- 
lems and their solution, however, as it is 
for him to expect his helpmeet’s counsel 
in his troublesome affairs. 

The best way in my estimation to solve 
the financial problem of the heme is to 
agree upon a suitable amount to be set 
aside for home expenditures only, such as 
repairs in the home, food supplies, com- 
forts, etc. . 

Knowing the exact amount necessary 
to keep the home going, aside from the 
uncertain ties of life, the head of the 
house knows just how much he can de- 
pend upon for -his business investments 
and home improvements. 

By this allowance and ready cash, there 
is economy in buying home supplies in 
wholesale or at the bargain counters— 





the emergency shelf is filled, should unex- 
pected company arrive and when extra 
culinary feats are demanded the home 
repairs, etc., are kept up without your 
rsonal concern or being teased for every 
nickel. Then there are many things she 
longs for that she will stretch that allow- 
ance to have and so add more to the adorn- 
ment and comfort of home than is possible 
for her to do without this independent 
— or with your criticism. Business- 
ike let there be an inventory each year 
of the farm and farm-home equipment 
with its credit column of added im- 
provements and conveniences for both. 
Then consider very carefully if your wife 
has just as much accordingly, for the pur- 
se of making her work easier or making 
it possible for her to do more in less time, 
as youhave. Here is just where the heads 
of many households make a serious mis- 
take. e fails to give the other a square 
deal or they fail to settle their disagree- 
ments in a business-like way with its 
careful consideration to keep up their 
partnership-business relations. 

The principal aim in life should be 
harmony. Indeed, a home is not a home 
but a habitation only without it. Most 
business partners feel this their greatest 
trial and yet credit their success to this 
achievement only. 

What is home happiness? In this con- 
fusion of that I answer first harmony, 
then content and comfort. 

We are inclined naturally to think 
most of the comforts of life so I shall 
emphasize contentment. If we aim at 
beautifying the home grounds we can 

reatly encourage content. It is said that 
‘a house is not a home until it is framed 
in trees, shrubs and vines.’’ (I would 
add flowers to.) ‘‘They all add a charm 
that makes those who have felt it for 


ears, ponder long before selling their|§ 


omes. 4 
It is necessary that the home builders 


themselves plant them to receive the ei 


inspiration for the very act of doing those 
things make us more contented. 

For greater content and comfort, we 
should add to the home every convenience 
within our power for every member of the 
household receives the benefit. If all the 
farmer or the farmer’s wife had to do, 
instead of jumping into a big day’s work 
was simply to finish it up, farm work 
would be somewhat of a pleasure. The 
power-house with its gasoline engine and 
equipment to operate the churn, wood 
saw, cream separator, feed grinder, fan- 
ning mill, pump, washing machine and 
wringer is finding its way and place to the 
up-to-date farms, for it means time, 
money and energy saved, to say nothin 
of so much back-breaking labor whic 
herd work dulls the edge of life on the 

arm. 

Besides these, there are the sleepin 
porches, if properly constructed add cath 
to the health of all and are economy to 
the home. 

The improved lighting and water sys- 
tenc are a boom for the farm and a bless- 
ing to vhe farmer’s wife; more especiall 
in regard to labor-saving, but_ they all 
share equally the comfort benefits. 

Then the library with its stacks of 
wholesome literature is a pleasant and 
profitable addition to any home. 

To all these add the social enjoyment 
of our friends in such a home and you 
have your happiness in this life practi- 
cally solved. 

Don’t store up wealth for added invest- 
ments. Why not consider the home 
beautiful instead and let’s make the most 
of what we have? Letus consider and 
plan more for each others’ happiness and 
comfort, for : 

We live in deeds, not years; in thots; not 
breaths; 

In footage, not in figures on the dial. 
He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest and acts the best.—Bailey. 


-_H) 


PINEAPPLE RECIPES. 
Pineapple Jam. 

Peel the pineapple and cut in smal! 
pieces, weigh it, put into a sauce pan with 
water to nearly cover, and cook until 
tender. Take three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar to each pound of the fruit, make 
a syrup by adding to it a little water to 
dissolve it, boil and skim, then add it 


eee 
—————— 


ten minutes, or until the pineapple look, 
clear. 





Pineapple Ice Cream. 

Peel and grate one large pine 
mix with it one cupful of sugar. Prete 
pint of cream and dissolve in it one cup. 
ful of sugar, let cool, add the well-bag: 
yolks of two eggs, one pint of milk, anq 
partly freeze, then add the Pineapple and 
the juice of one lemon, and finish freezing 

Pineapple Ice. 

Peel one large pineapple and cut fin, 
mix with it, two cupfuls of sugar, and Je 
stand for an hour, add the juice of a large 
lemon, and two cupfuls of cold water. 
owe, squeezing out all the juice, the, 
reeze. , 











Pineapple Lemonade. 

Peel a well-ripened pineapple, and grate 
or slice thin, sprinkle over it one-half 

und of sugar, and add the juice of foyr 
arge lemons. Let stand for an hour 
then mash through a fine strainer, add igg 
and water, and some small pieces of the 
pineapple. 

Pineapple Sherbet. 


Chop very fine or grate the - of a 
ripe pineapple, add one cupful each of 
sugar and water, cook until tender, then 
strain. To the — add one cupful of 
orange juice, and ‘the stiffly beaten white 
of one egg, and freeze to a mush. 

Pineapple Preserve without Cooking, 


Select sound, ripe fruit, peel and re. 
move the eyes, and cut in slices one-half 
inch thick. Weight the pineapple, and 
weigh out one-fourth more of granulated 
sugar than there is of the fruit. Take 
thoroughly scalded, wide-mouthed glass 
jars, put one inch of sugar in the bottom, 
add a layer of pineapple, and fili the jar 
with alternate layers of sugar and fruit,, 
paibly. | plenty of sugar on top. Then 
seal the jars perfectly air-tight, this last 
being most important, and keep in a cool 
place.—Elma Iona Locke. 
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 GELATINE 
50 PINT BOX-$1.00 
DIRECT TO YOU BY PARCEL POst 


Guaranteed purest; qv ick« st; 
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“OX-TEAM” 


ever used”. Mrs. Dill, Portland. ms 

outit.” Mrs. Gallagher. 8t. Lovis. Mo. * I depend on Or- 
Team.” Send 10:. AT ONCE f>ra full quart pa ckas ¢ to try, 
H. E, SWIFT CQ., 120 So. Hudson St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere at- 
tracts and kills ai 
flies. Neat, clean, or 
Mamental, convenient, 

Lasts " 





i or 6 sent by 
express prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD 


SOMERS 
15@ DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. 


























FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 
indispensabic to the Well Dressed Woman 
HIANDIEST 


ever inven 
for home dressmak- 
as it assures al 













it up ali 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of ni 

lished, nickle plated steel and will last a sifetime 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 


DIRECTIONS — Set on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the fong wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods 4 
so that the long wire will come insice the fold, 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in Ly 
Slide the long and repeat. The Exzy- = 
can easil A oa as 9 chalk mpd . bie 
uge wii e long wire finger outside on : 
e , and simply draw chalk along the WH? 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE e 
Send one year’s omserigtion-- Rew: renews! 
extension — and this splendid gauge — easily worth 
9e—is yours without cost. Send subscription D0¥ 
before you forget it— only 500 —and ie we 068 
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to the pineapple and cook slowly for about 


the gauges, Address: 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, NY 
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Canning Fruit at Home. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
the Spectator. 

Reports are coming 
from our readers indi- 
cating large profits 
from canning fruit at 
home even in what 
might be called an 
amateur or homespun 


way. : 
ne of our subscrib- 
ers in southern Ohio 
canned forty bushels of 
plums on the cook stove 
in the kitchen and put 
them in glass cans of 
all sizes, sorts and 
conditions. The good 
housewife said when 
this proposition was 
made to her by her 
husband ‘‘Oh Joan, we 
have no tin cans or la- 
bels. Do you mean to can these plums-in 
the odd lots of cans we have down cellar or 
may buy in the village?’ John replied: 
“Rxactly sol” “I believe that we can 
sell them in glass cans which show the 
fruit, much more readily than we could 
if they were put into tin cans, no matter 
how fancy the label might be.’’ 

The experience proved that John was 
right in his assumption. Of course at the 
time he really had no definite knowledge 
as to whether he could sell them or not, 
or to whom they ye oy be sold. How- 
ever, being @ man who had the courage 
of his own convictions, he was convinced 
in his own mind that plums canned in 

cans could be sold at a profit. 

The women folks in the neighborhood 
were invited to attend the canning bee 
and were paid good living wages for help- 
ing to can the plums. John, of course, 
had to go and get some more cans and he 
got pint, quart and two-quart cans of 
various brands, such as he could secure 
from the dealers in the village near-by. 
Finally the plums were put into the cans 
and sealed and really made a fine showing 
as the somewhat —— housewife and 

ad to acknowledge 





other women folks 
when the work was done. 

One or two of the women asked ‘‘What 
on earth are you going to do with ’em?”’ 
John said, “‘1 am going to sell them at a 
profit” and he did. They were readily 
sold to the grocers and others, and when 
the returns were counted up, John and 
his on wife found that they had actually 
made a profit of a little more than 300% 
on the investment, and everyone who had 
ape in the canning bee was paid liber- 

1 for their work. 

nother one of our readers has con- 
tracted his gooseberries to a firm in Buf- 
falo for five years in advance, to be can- 
ned, probably for use in gooseberry pie. 
Mind you, his sales problem is taken care 
of and his crop for five years to come is 
already sold. All he has to do is to deliver 
the gooseberries and get his check. Cur- 
rants, raspberries, blackberries and cher- 
ries are very frequently, and in western 
New York, quite generally sold in advance 
by contract at a good plump price for 
canning purposes. 

Some fruit growers like John referred 
to above, have “‘gone and done likewise’ 
and are learning that they too can make 
more money by canning their own fruit 
at home right on the farm, than they can 
by selling it to canning companies which, 
in itself, it must be acknowledged is 
profitable. 

The home canning of fruit in a com- 
mercial way is increasing rapidly. We 
fnd that sometimes tin cans are used 
though experience teaches that fruit in 
fiass cans is more readily sold and at a 

gher price, when the fruit can be seen 
and speaks for itself. 

The fresh fruit is carefully looked over, 
placed in the cans whether tin or glass, 
then a cooked syrup of wast and water 
1s poured over the fruit boili 
tans are immediately sealed, then placed 
ina boiler, very frequently a common 
clothes boiler or a galvanized iron wash 
tub, and brought to the desired tempera- 
ture which must be sustained a very short 
time, in some cases we understand only 
two minutes. 

It is important that the fruit be canned 
% soon as possible after it is picked. 
Many of the high-class canneries require 

t strawberries and other aromatic 
les, red raspberries especially, shall 
teach the canning establishment on the 
tvening of the day it is picked. some 
tases a rebate of from 25c to 40c a crate 
charged when the fruit for any reason 
8 delayed until the next morning. By 
method the full flavor of the fruit is 
Preserved and a much better product is 
result. 

It is said that when fruit is in glass 
tans, the fruit itself is its own best label. 

Is well, however, to have a neat label 
on the can (a small one preferred on glass 
*ans) containing the brand, name and ad- 

of the grower. Sometimes the variety 
the fruit is also given, like “(Cuthbert 
am home grown and preserved 

at the Hill Crest Farm,” for example. 
This method it is found results in ad- 


ng hot. The. 


vance sales for the next season and coming 


direct from the customers in many cases 
over the head of the grocer or mid an, 
going direct to the grower. course 


orders also are sent to the grocer or dealer 
in advance requesting ‘‘ ‘home grown and 
preserved fruit from Hill Crest Farm’ 
same as we had last year which were so 
delicious.” 

For the best results all kinds of fruits 
should be in the cans very soon after it 
is picked. The motto is ‘‘can ’em alive.’ 

——_—)-— 
Recipes. 

Summer Squash Fried—Slice the 
squash; dip in beaten i season well 
with pepper and salt; roll in flour and 
fry in hot butter or lard. Very delicious 
served at once. 


Pieplant Jelly—Wash_ and cut the 
stalks into inch pieces. Cook in water to 
cover to a soft pulp, and strain, boil and 
skim. Add a teacupful of sugar to each 
teacupful of juice, and boil until it will 
jelly on the skimmer, then add vanilla 
extract to flavor. 








Muffins for Two.—Butter, size of an 
egg, one tablespoonful of sugar,-one ; 
Beat all to a cream and add half cupful 
sweet milk, pinch of salt, one cupful of 
flour and one teaspoonful of baking 
powder. 


Green Currant Pie—Stem the currants 
when ten 4 white and cover an instant 
or two with boiling water. Quickly drain 
and spread on the floured lower crust. 
Cover with sugar and add another layer of 
pour Bake in a steady oven till well 

one. 





fomato Surprise—Peel and chill sound 
tomatoes of even size, when firm; cut in 
halves and scoop out the centers; in each 
tomato lay a fresh uncooked egg without 
breaking; dust with salt and pepper and 
cover first with a little white sauce, then 
with some cheese; put in a hot oven and 
cook till egg is set. 


Sweet Shortcake—Beat together two 
ones, one cup of sweet milk, two teaspoons 
of baking powder, one cup sugar and flour 
to make a cake batter. Pour into two 
round or square tins and bake as you 
would cake. When done use for the two 
layers of the cake, putting fruit between 
and whipped cream on top or fruit between 
and on top both. 








Spiced Currants. 

Wash and trim the fruit from stems and 
leaves. For six pounds of trimmed cur- 
rants take four and one-half pounds of 
granulated sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon, two Lses-n. ip pte of 
ground cloves, one teaspoonful of ground 
allspice, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-half of a pint of strong vinegar. 
Heat the currants in a preserving kettle 
and add the sugar, vinegar and spices. 
Boil for one hour and a half, stirring fre- 
quently to keep it from burning. Then 
put it into jelly tumblers that have been 
standing in hot water. Let it stand for 


It is entirely practicable to pat up both 
fruits and vegetables in such a manner 
that they will keep indefinietly by steri- 
lizing the products by means of heat, and 
there is no excuse for running any risk by 
the using of preserving powders. The 
Department of Agriculture has issued the 
following Farmers’ Bulletins on canning 
and preserving: 

F. B. 203 Canned Fruit, Preserves and 
Jellies. 

F. B. 359 Canning Vegetables in the 
aes 521 C. Ti Hi 

> ee anning Tomatoes at Home 
and in Club Work. 

These bulletins, which may be obtained 
without cost by applying to the Division 
of Publications of the Department, give 
exact directions for canning and preserv- 
ing foods without the use of preserving 
powders or canning compounds. 





Some part of every day should be spent 
out doors. 





Eat little fats in summer, but plenty 
of fruits. Do not overdo the drinking 
of ice-cold drinks. ° 





Every woman should try to excel in 
something. Be authority on some sub- 
ject try to reach the topmost round of 
the ladder. 





Women who are nervous have indi- 
gestion or other afflictions will find in 
the outdoor life a better tonic than is 
to be found in any doctor’s shop. 





Melt paraffin in an old coffee pot. It is 
a most satisfactory way to pour the wax 
over the jelly when sealing it. No drops 
will be spilled upon the table or tray. 





At. this season of fruit stains, it is well 
to look carefully to the table linen. If 
thereisasign of astain, pour boiling water 
through it as soon as possible. This will 
remove all but the stain from peaches. 
Javelle water is the best medium for this. 





Never throw away any pieces of lemon 
after they have been squeezed with the 
lemon squeezer, for they come in handy 
for removing stains from the hands and 
elsewhere. Dipped into salt they will 
scour copper kettles nicely and remove 
stains from brass work. Lemon used like 
this will take stains, dirt and odor from 

ans a..d kettles as nothing else will. 

he odors of fish and onions can thus be 
easily removed. 


Some Fruit Measures. 
A young housekeeper, venturing on 


vom st preserving, may like to know 
that: 

Five boxes of currants will yield nine 
glasses of jelly. 


Six pounds of peaches will yield eight 
pint jars of preserves. 

Seven pounds of peaches will yield 15 
glasses of marmalade. 

Re peck of quinces wiil yield 21 glasses 
of jelly. 

Woes pounds of plums will yield five 
pint jars of preserves. 

Four quarts of crab apples, measured 
after cutting small, will yield ten glasses 
of jelly. 

—_—_OCCC 
Women Not Angels. 

Most men marry with the idea that 
women are angels, and in one or two years 
find them to be at least below the saints. 
Most women marry, believing their hus- 
bands are cut in a heroic pattern and that 
they will always give them the affection 
and emotional nourishment they crave. 
But in a year or two they find them to 
be, perhaps, considerably better than the 
devil, but at any rate just men, lacking 
imagination, mainly interested in their 
business and the quality of their food and 
raiment. Then trouble, perhaps, begins, 
nagging and nerves creep in and life be- 
comes a kind of campaign to end at length 
in some kind of necessary readjustment. 

If the clergymen can teach men and 
women that a very great problem of lif 
is how to adjust themselves to certain 
disappointed ideals and how to live com- 
fortably with what they have to live with, 
that life is a compromise, it would be ar: 
enormous help. Husbands are continually 
coming to me with wives whom they can 
no longer understand or live with, and 
think it must be some form of neurosis; 
and wives will slyly persuade their hus- 
bands to come to me for trouble with their 
stomachs and previously inform me over 
the telephone that they cannot stand their 
dispositions. and please try and make 
them more reasonable and sweet tempered. 


—_——CO-—-—= 

*T’ve learned one thing about fruit,” 
remarked the summer boarder. 

“What's that?” ; 

“It looks good to eat a mighty long 
time before it is.’’ 

———?0"""""" 

Mr. A.—Don’t you know I have had my 
automobile just 10 months now and 
haven’t paid acentforrepairs? _ 

Mr. B.—yYes, so the man who did the 
repairs told me. 





CANS for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 
cowtst’buices ALSO FRUIT JARS, 


ABELS AND SUPPLIES 
list and quantity wanted 


We ship any size order. Write today for illustrated price list stating kind 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, 





Distributing warehouses at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Galveston, Texas. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








two days. Cover the tops of the glasses | & 7 


with paraffin. 
_-—_O--—_ 

Warning Against Dangerous Preserv- 
ing Powders and Canning Com- 
pounds wn" a the House- 

e. 


The attention of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has recently been called 
to the widespread use, especially in rural 
communities, of salicylic acid in putting 
up preserves. The head of a large drug 
and chemical supply house states that 
people living in Southwest Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Kentucky Tennes- 
see a.... western Georgia, have been pur- 
chasing salicylic acid in 4% lb. packages 
for a number of years and that this prac- 
tice has grown to an enormous extent. 
This dealer states further that only a few 
weeks ago he received an order from one 
wholesale grocer for fifty gross of these 
goods. k 

The Department is aware that this 
practice is not confined to salicylic acid 
under its own name alone, but that large 
quantities of this acid, and of boric acid 
as well, are sold under fanciful names as 
preserving o_o or canning compounds 
at prices which are much in excess of their 
real value. 

In the directions for use, the house-wife 
is told to fill the jar with the fruit or vege- 
tables, cover with water and add a tea- 
spoonful of the powder. It is true that 
these powders may prevent the decay of 
the fruit or vegetable, but they also 
encourage uncleanly or careless work, and 
their excessive use may be attended with 
very serious effects upon the health. 
Salicylic acid is a medicine of the greatest 
value in acute articular rheumatism and 
certain other diseases. It is well known 
as & poisonous substance, and one of the 
evils which may accompany its use is 
derangement of the estion. It is 
therefore plain that its extensive use in 
food oy 4 ead to disturbance of digestion 
and health. 
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and Make Money 


Canning plants in the home or orchard pay in some cases 
300% profit. The season for canning is upon us. 
home and in the orchard both for home consumption and com- 


Recognizing this new and important feature of the 
fruit business, we have prepared a very valuable little booklet on 


The text matter is taken from the highest authorities, which 
include the Experiment Stations and actual experience of fruit 
growers who are making large profits by canning at home. We 
want our readers to have the benefit of this valuable little book- 
let and will send it to any of our subscribers without cost who 
will renew their subscription now. 

No matter when your subscription expires just send us 50c 
for one year, which will be added to the time already paid for, 
and we will extend your subscription a whole year and send you 


Your book is ready to be mailed immediately upon receipt 
of your subscription renewal. It will pay you to can and you 
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Rations for Poultry. 

Too few of our farmers produce the 
rations consumed by their poultry, or the 
sort of feed they produce is not adapted 
to best results with their flocks, which is 
practically the same thing. 

Charcoal, one of the prime essentials to 
successful poultrying, often is missing on 
the farm, and if bought, usually comes 
high. Burning old chunks, cobs, etc., and 
smothering down the flames with damp 
cobs or rotten chunks of wood, will pro- 
duce one’s own charcoal abundantly and 
cheaply for poultry. 

Oe 
Save Egg Losses During Hot Weather. 


According to studies made at the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture, nearly all 
the summer loss in eggs due to heat can 
be avoided by the ordinary conveniences 
that the average farm provides. If farm- 
ers would take the same care of eggs that 
they do of butter before and during the 
time it is taken to market, there would 
be practically no loss from heat. Any 
temperature above 70 degrees is too warm. 
Even under the best of conditions eggs 
should be taken to market at least once 
each week. 

Eggs should be collected daily and 
should be cooled as quickly as possible. 
A sweet, fresh basement which is cool, or a 
cyclone cellar makes a satisfactory place 
to store eggs. They may also be kept 
cool by placing them in a bucket lowered 
into a well. Avoid storing them in musty 
basements and keep them away from flies. 

If these directions are followed and eggs 
are carefully protected from heat while 
being taken to market, the value of the 
eee —- may be increased two.and one- 
half million dollars during the next four 
months. 





LEE'S LICE KILLER Germozone, Louse Powder, 
9 Egg Maker and other Poultry 
femedfes have a succesful reputation of twenty years behind 
them. They have brought success to thousands of Poultry raisers 
and will to you, Lee's big ‘‘New Poultry Book’, ‘‘Reading 
Symptoms of Disease’’ and‘ ‘Poultry Pointers’ ‘free from all Lee's 
dealers, ar write direct. The New Mandy Lee Incubator is a 
real automatic hatcher. Write for catalogue. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 977 HARNEY ST. OMAHA, NEB. 


44-124 PAGB 
periodical, 
POULTRY PAPER ‘ericdica: 
up-to-aate; 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or 
* profit. Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
geons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


MINERAL 
> SS HEAVE . 
0. .REMEDY 





D =BEM 
“£5 AEAVEs 
$3 Package CURES any case or money refunded. 


$1 Package CURES ordinary cases. 
Heave Remedy Co., 406 4th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best youcan afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? _Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 
The Youth’s Companion one yar and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Ends The Misery 
Of Wearing Worthless Trusses 


Hew 60 Days Trial Is The Only Safe Way 
To Buy Anything For Rupture 
Here is something absolutely GUARANTEED to keep rupture 











Poultry Opportunities and the Farmer 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Earle William Gage. 

The American: farmer has a wonderful 
opportanit at his very door in the matter 
of poultry husbandry. If he but knew it, 
he is far better*e~«jpped to carry on 
poultry raising on-s iarge scale, than ihe 
man with small acreage and large feed 
bills, who, nevertheless, makes a good 
annual salary at the business, considering 
these handicaps. 

Probably the larger portion of the $800,- 
000,000 worth of poultry is raised on the 
old farm, where the hens are allowed to 
run as they please, and where blood- 
stock is as scarce as hair on a bee’s wrist. 
Not one in ten of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of forme Socka.gentaee eggs enough 
to pay for their feed, to say nothing of 
the time invested in’ care, which means 
that the corn, oats and wheat the farmer 
takes out of his granary for the poultry 
is almost as bad as a dead loss. Just 
because he is able to make a partial pay- 
ment on groceries purchased at the local 
establishment with the eggs taken to the 
market, the farmer is fully satisfied that 
his hens are making good. He keeps no 
books, has no trap-nests, and could not 
tell you to save his life where he stands 
with his poultry. Then, too, he takes 
dirty eggs to market; eggs that have 
possibly laid in the hay mows for months, 
and continually lowers the standard of 
egg perfection, injuring the egg business 
for all poultrymen, as well as insuring 
himself a far lower price for his poultry- 
products. I sincerely trust that some of 
these type of farmers will read this article, 
and come to know just how I feel about 
this matter of the farmer’s flock, for I 


poultry and poultry-products heightened, 
and the farmer become financially richer 
because of a little additional effort and 
care. 
The average farmer believes that hens 
pay because they pis up the waste grain 
off the harvested fields, eat seeds 9nd 
certain weeds and shell out a few hundred 
eggs per year. Every farmer who keeps 
a flock of hens on his farm under such 
conditions is not living up to his best 
opportunity. His hens could be made 
more profitable than his cows, with less 
real labor, if he would go about the hen- 
business as he does about, the milk, cream 
and butter business. Fifty hens, kept 
under the proper conditions, cared for 
properly, will 
one cow, which means sixteen hours of 
labor a day on the average to care for, 
with a comparatively small dividend con- 
sidering the time given the cattle. Hens 
take time, but not sixteen hours per day. 
Ten hours a day, with a few hours at fruit 
trees and the garden, will care for a large 
and paying flock of poultry. The work 
is cleaner and more desirable. No long 
hours in the fields, sowing and harvesting 
grain, cutting hay and drawing to the 
barn and stack, to furnish feed for the 
cattle. Poultry does consume consider- 
able time, but not comparable to cattle, 
even when cared for to the 100 per cent. 
taark. 

A dozen eggs can be produced for much 
less than a pound of butter not consider- 





from coming out—something that does away with the misery- 
causing leg-straps and body-springs. 





Away with Leg-Strap 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed 
rupture holder is the only thing of any 
kind for rupture that you can get on 

60 days trial—the only thing we know 
‘of coop enough to stand such a long and thorough test. It’s the 
amous Cluthe Automatic Massaging iss—made on an @ 
Soon new principle—has 18 patented features. Self-adjusting. 
Does away with the misery of wearing belts, leg-straps and 
springs. Guaranteed to hold at all times—including when you 
are working, taking a bath, etc. Has cured in case after case 
that seemed hopeless. 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Cloth-bound, 104 pages. 
Explains the dangers of operation. Shows just what's wrong 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores should no 
more be allowed to fit trusses than to perform operations. Ex- 

the humb' how old- ioned worthless trusses 

are sold under false and misleading names. Tells all about the 

eare and attention we give you. Endorsements from over 5000 

* people, including physicians. Write to-day—find out how you 

€an prove every word we say by making a 60 day test wit! 
_visking a penry. 


‘Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City 


ing the difference in cost of labor. A 
hired man would not be needed to carry 
on @ paying poultry plant on the farm, 
which is needed for even a fair sized dairy. 
If the farmer will study out these matters 
as he studies out the milk and butter part 
of his work, it will be but a few years until 
we shall find some wonderfully equipped 
and paying farm poultry establishments. 
If the farmer to-day- would house his 
poultry with as much care as he does his 
cattle, greater dividends would ensue. 
Cold houses, dirty and lice laden, are 
common sights in all parts of the land on 
the farms. 

The farmer does not feel that he is a 
poultry fancier; his business, as he under- 
stands it, is to produce crops. Live stock 
of all kinds is a means only to that end— 
the converting of- unsalable stuff into 
marketable merchandise. The farmer’s 
relation to poultry has long been con- 
ceded (by him alone), to first be, en ugh 
eggs for the home table, secondly, a 


ict | Stewed fowl for the Sunday dinner; and, 


thirdly, a few eggs to take to the store for 
merchandise. 








desire to see the American standard of - 


ive better dividends than 


These conditions could be changéd, 
maintaining a better money making 
business, by making the Leghorn the 
foundation of farm poultry, rounding out 
with a dual puspose breed for winter eggs, 
leaving the choice of that breed to climate 
and the farmer’s fancy. 

With hens, as with cattle and hogs;-pure 
blood speaks louder than ‘‘water-blood,”’ 
and as the farmer cannot afford to harbor 
scrub hogs and cattle, so he cannot afford 
to feed and care for mongrel fowls. 

No one is able to produce as good 
chickens as the farmer, with so low a cost 
for ‘‘outside’’ feed and products, and none 
can raise so cheaply as he can if he will. 
The farmer will soon find that success 
with poultry depends upon the intelli- 
gence used, as much as with other pursuits 
of his work. It is very true that poultry 
on a@ large scale than which is termed 
nominal, demands added labor. But 
there is nothing worth going into that 
does not demand work, and vigorous work, 
too. 

Carried on in a business-like manner, 
poultry would prove a most profitable 
enterprise to the farmer. Eggs and 
chicken meat bring fair returns on the 
investment made—usually better than 
fair, according to the city man who is 
obliged to put up the hard earned cash for 
these products. No matter what the 
breed may be, that the farmer may choose, 
the poultry grower must feed his flocks 
properly to attain the best egg produc- 
tion, just as the farmer, in turn, feeds his 
live stock properly to put a pound of 
meat on the already heavy weight. 

To please every individual, a breed of 
fowls that will taste the best, lay the most 
eggs per year, and excel in every minor 
detail, never has, never will be discovered. 
So it is well for the farmer to decide to 
raise poultry for eggs alone or for flesh 
alone, for the best results, and when a 
compromise has been reached on the dual 
purpose breed, it is wise not to expect 
everything. If it is the wish to give great 
care to the flock, choose the breed that is 
good for foraging. If the climate is cold, 
select the preed that is most resistant to 
low temperatures. If the birds are to be 
penned up, choose that breed doing best 
when closely confined, Consider well all 
these points before making the initial 
selection. 

T> the farmer, the many breeds of birds 
give a wide range of choice. Larger pro- 
fits are made by catering to select trade— 
for example, the white skin fowl, the 
favorite of-epicures; eggs all of a standard 
size or eggs all of a single color. 

——O-"" 
Moulds Fatal to Poultry. 


Mouldy litter in poultry houses and 
mouldy feed are the cause of a large num- 
ber of deaths among poultry and particu- 
larly among chicks, says H. L. Kempster, 
in Mo. Expt. Station Report. hese 
moulds taken into the body of tue fowl 
cause a disease known as aspergillosis. 
The disease is as fatal as the name sounds. 
Our scientists have neglected to find q 
shorter name for the disease, but among 
poultrymen chicks affected with the 
trouble are commonly spoken of as “‘lung- 
ers.” Many times the disease is mis- 
taken for white diarrhoea. The Missouri 
College of Agriculture, in its investigation 
of poultry Susan, notes the following 
characteristic symptoms: The chick stands 
around in a drowsy manner and shows 
little desire to eat. ‘The wings hang down, 
the breath is rapid and a white diarrhoea 
is present. 

—_——_0O-—-_—- 
Oil Stills Surf. 


While the value of oil for smoothing 
waves in the open ocean has long been 
appreciated, there has been doubt as to 
its efficacy in surf. A test was made re- 
cently on the English coast, however, 
and lifeboats equipped with oil bags be- 
haved so well that the whole service will 
probably be provided with a similar 
equipment for preventing following waves 
from breaking. . The mgd of oil used 
varies from half a gallon to a gallon, ac- 


cording to the size of the boat. The bag, 
with minute perforations, contains a tin 
of thick oil and a wad of oakum to assist 
in its gradual and uniform dispersion in 
the water.—Springfield Republican. 


Poultry House Notes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Harry D. Winthrop. 

By all means have a perfectly 4 

roof. Rain drizzling through making ft 

place damp is one of the worst condition, 

= found. aieaith 4 

very poultry house must be ra) 

and free from vermin. Successful] = 

ness cannot be done where these pest ay. 

allowed to thrive. Rats are particularly 

fond of chickens. 

When building a new house too much 
care cannot be exercised in selecting , 
proper site. Future success depends upon 
it. It must be on high, dry ground ang 
ought to face the east or podth, 

Nest boxes should be built low and the 
entrance somewhat shaded, as the hens 
seek privacy. Have all the boxes remoy. 
able that they may be taken out doors 
and pans rg: Sor gf and whitewashed, 

Every foot higher than a man’s head 
means a waste of lumber in the poul 
house. Make the same amount of mater. 
ial cover more surface, and keep more 
fowls. 

Preservation of the poultry buildin 
means the same as cash in the bank. 
Keep them well painted outside an 
whitewashed inside. It also adds to their 
attractiveness and sanitation. 

The: appearance of the houses are 
greatly improved if there are a few trees 
near. The fowls enjoy. and need the 
shade. Plant a few fruit trees, thereby 
making the ground do. double duty, 

Don’t nail slats across the winded to 
protect the glass. It gives one thoughts 
of a jail. ire netting is not expensive, 
looks better and does not exclude light, 
Tack it onto a frame the size of the win. 
dow, so it can be easily removed. 

‘Remember if you show anyone, particu. 
larly a stranger, around the poultry plant 
he is going to form a general opinion of 
you. That opinion may be good or bad, 
depending on the conditions of every. 
thing. Be ready for a critical inspection 
at all times. 

If the poultry quarters have been fitted 
up from some spare space, such as a 
corner of the shed or barn, there may be 
insufficient light. This is an important 
essential. A window can be installed at 
small expense and wili pay for itself 
many times over in general efficiency. . 

Ever see a man go to the trouble and 
expense of building a ~ poultry house 
and then not do anything in the line of 
keeping it clean or repairing? Every two 
or three years he may remove a ¢artload 
of droppings. Occasionally this case hap- 
pens and the owner is always a good 
specimen of general shiftlessness. 

The proper way to thoroughly and 
easily whitewash a‘poultry house is to use 
a spray pump. A hand sprayer can be 

urchased for a few dollars, and should 

e on every farm. Mix the whitewash 
rather thin, so it will flow readily, and 
keep well stirred. Spray it on good and 
plenty in order that it may penetrate 
every crack and crevice. The vermin 
will disappear. 

—_——_O--__" 
Wild Birds in New Jersey. 

Thousands of Canada geese and wild 
ducks of different varieties have gath- 
ered at Lake Hopatcong. Old residents 
have never before seen them in such 
numbers. And they do not seem to be 
in any hurry to leave the r-stful covers 
and gholtered spots around the lake and 
take their way to breeding grounds 
further north. Some of them seem to 
be making themselves perfectly at home 
as if they intended to rest and raise their 
young in the lakeside sedges. What mag- 
nificent peout of the wisdom of prohibiting 
spring shooting and of otherwise protect- 
ing the game birds of this state. In the 
few years these provisions have been 
in operation wild fowl have increased be- 
yond all expectations. While some men 
can’t look upon a wild bird without feel- 
ing a savage impulse to kill it, apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the living birds and 
a better knowledge of their utility and 
value are taking the place of the slaugh- 
tering propensity —Newark News. 


—_—0O-" 
Yes, the Helpful Toad. 


It has been estimated that every hop- 
toad in the farmer’s garden is worth t 
him $5 a year on account of the cut-worms 
alone, not meniioning other insects, D0 
creeping and flying, for the toad is some 
thing of an epicure and loves a variety 
dishes. He eats a few cut-worms, takes 
some potato bugs on the side and finishes 
with flies and gnatsfor dessert. Andsome 
times his menu contains even a greater 
variety. : nif 

The rearing of toads is easy enoug: h 
there is a pond or a pool of water wahis 
does not dry up during the summer. 
water is all that the toad needs for su 
plying a large family of his own kind, 
and before one scarcely realizes it, a 
will be hundreds of these little assistir 
to the agriculturist, working overtime, 4 
Mr. Hoppy Toad is a voracious eater is 
begins with the dawn to catch. his WO il 
and flies and bugs, and continues 0? 
long in the night. 
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precautions to Take in Summer. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood. 

Poultry suffer considerably from exces- 
sive heat and the direct rays of the sun. 
Young chickens that are left under the 

rect reys of the sun willnot prosper. 
Old fowls compelled to live in overheated 
jaces cease to produce eggs and lose 
sh. Those that are poorly fed_fre- 
quently die from the influence of the heat. 
During the heated | gabe of the year 
ultry houses should be open as much 
gs possible. All the windows should be 
taken out of the front of the building, 
when this can be safely done, and the 
outside covered with close meshed wire 
netting. The open windows will admit 
gn abundant supply of fresh air. 

Young chickens with the mother hen 
should roost in coops that are as open as 
they can possibly be in the front. Fresh 
gir in plentiful supply and shelter from 
the rays of the sun on the top of the coop 
wil improve their condition more than 
gne mig’... .nagine. 

“undreds of young chicks are destroyed 
duicz the night by being compelled to 
roost in couu.cec quarters wire the air 
is overheated and there is no ventilation. 
Alittle rain blowing into the coops is not 
nearly so injurious as will be close con- 
fned quarters and lack of ventilation. 

Water fowls need special attention dur- 
ing warm weather. Young ducklings feel 
severely the excessive heat. Exposure to 
the sun frequently gives them what is 
termed “‘blind staggers.”” The heat com- 
ing down on their heads affects their 
brains, they whirl about as if crazed and 
die of the effects of overheating. 

In my experience I find one of the best 
ways of feeding water fowls is to pour 
enough cracked corn for feeding into a 


and keep them out of the water. Feed 
them corn meal mixed with bran. A 
good pair should weigh ten to twelve 
pounds. 


—_———_0O——_" 
In the Poultry Yard. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Frank H. Sweet, Va. 

Look out for lice in chickens. Youn 
chickens show the presence of lice by 
88 gna 3 Take one pert of oil of sassa- 
fras to four parts of sweet oil and rub'a 
little on top of the chicken’s head, and 
under its wings. Rid the hen of lice also. 
When the chicken is troubled with lice 
feed it often, but only a little at a time. 

Always have the water fresh. This 
bas 1 to the laying hens also. 

ot or flat water does not fill chickens 
with an enthusiasm to lay eggs. Fill the 
fountains two or three times a day. 

Let the chickens run on the range, where 
they will have plenty of grass and clover. 
Turn up the earth for them to peck and 
scratch for worms and grubs. 

_ Where the number of chickens is great, 
it is a good plan to plant clover just for 
their use. 

Plan to give the chickens a shady place 
during the latter part of June, or when 
the hot days begin. 


Beware of Roup. 


Keep the chicks out of damp places 
and watch for roup. Dampness affects 
the feet and legs of the chick. The higher 
the breed, the greater the care must be. 
Cut down on the large grain. 

Plant a plum tree in the chicken yard 
now. 

Feed all fowls confined in the yard 
green food. 

Stop feeding ten or twelve hours before 
killing. 

No poultry breeder will make the nests 











This is a woman’s poultry 
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rd from which she picks up $500 from poultry each year. Our sug- 


gestion is that trees should be planted in this poultry yard in order to protect the poultry from the hot 


rays of the summer sun. The poultry yard 
plum, pear, peach, quince, apple and cherry. 


is a desirable place for growing fruit trees, especially the 





bucket, cover with six to eight inches of 
water and let it soak over night. Pour 
the contents of the bucket, water and all, 
into a shallow trough so that the ducks 
can scoop it out of the water with their 
bills. This furnishes them the softened 
corn and in scooping it out of the water 
they have food and water combined which 
184 necessity. 
When moistened meals are fed there 
should be a pint of coarse sand mixed with 
each bucket of food.. The food should be 
4 little moist and fed in shallow troughs 
with plenty of drinking-water close at 
hand so the ducks may run from the food 
to the water to help in swa!lowing. The 
sand supplies the necessary grit. Ducks 
and geese do not have crops like chickens 
and turkeys, but they need a mixture of 
git of this kind to help in the assimilation 
ye food. , , 
xeese require plenty of green food, 
Which they pluck from the growing plants 
and plenty of water as a swimming pool 
ming the summer. When they: have 
this, the old geese and ducklings that are 
Dey four weeks old will not need to be 
ed during the summer. A feed of moist- 
ened meal once a day hastens their growth, 
but where there is plenty of herbage, 
geen and fresh, from which they can 
pluck their food, it will not be necessary 
them, providing there is plenty of 

Water for them to swim in. 

Pure air and plenty of it is an absolute 

Necessity for turkeys. They will not 
confinement. Even where they are 
fompelled to roost in sheds or buildings 
they should have plenty of room. All 
sowing turkeys should have as much 
gain as they will eat twice a day. The 
More they are induced to eat night and 
pening the faster they will grow. Even 
ough they range all day over the fields 
Pe should have this plentiful supply of 


-———0—-—_——, 


Ducks For The Market. 


re Pekin ducks ready for market the 
) Bstof June. Shut them up in the yard 


for his setting hens on the ground. 

Do not throw away old broken plaster 
and mortar. Put it in the poultry yard. 

Never allow sick fowls to be with the 
balance of the flock, many poultry dis- 
eases are contagious. 

Persian insect powder is a good remedy 
for lice. It should be dusted over the 
fowls and nest. 

The Poultry House. 

Paint the poultry house outside and 
whitewash it often inside. If you can- 
not do both, do the inside once a month. 

Clean the poultry house every day. 

Wood ash is a good fertilizer for the 
trees, and in the garden, but do not put 
it in the poultry houses, as it has a tend- 
ency to injure the legs of your fowls. 

The best remedy for the very sick fowl, 
especially if the disease is a contagious 
one, is to kill it. 

Capons are superior in every respect to 
all other fowls. The public demand them 
—the poultry dealer must have them— 
and the poultry raiser must produce them. 

Look out for lice on the perches as well 
as the walls. Spray with lime wash, and 
do it often. en making your lime wash 
do not forget to pour a small quantity of 
carbolic acid on the lime before slacking. 


Overcrowding Fancy Fowl. 


The danger of overcrowding colonies of 
Dorkings, Andalusians and other fancy 
breeds is not so great in the early spring 
as in the winter, but as the warm season 
approaches it is fatal to keep too many 
ia & pen or range. Weed out the weak- 
lings and dispose of them, and give the 
best specimens a better chance. 

This also applies to Embden and Tou- 
louse geese, and to Rouen, Cayuga ard 
Aylesbury ducks. Small colonies of choice 
birds for the summer will give the best 
satisfaction. 


Poultry When Warm Weather Comes. 

To have June chicks mature for egr 
production in December keep them in 
colonies by themselves, with the freedom 
of a shady range. Feed all through July 


and August with a grain diet of wheat, 
hulled and cracked oats and a mash of 


fine ground oats, fine corn meal and wheat 
middlings. 
Poultry need shade. Young chicks 


exposed to the hot sun all day will invar- 
iably have their constitutions weakened 
and many willdie. If trees arenot handy 
provide ay canvas coverings stretched 
on stakes. Good food, plenty of fresh, 
cool water and shade, clean perches at 
night and protection from the older hens 
should make the young ones grow rapidly 
through the hot season. 

All coops should often be moved to 
fresh ground, to insure for mother hen 
and poults protection from vermin. 

Give the chickens all the lawn clip- 
pings and waste leaves of vegetables. 
Give plenty of green food to the laying 

ens. 

Charcoal is not a nourishment, but it 


aids digestion. Put a little with the feed. 

When getting new fowls place them in a 
yard or pen by themselves until you are 
sure none are diseased. 

By the latter part of July get some of 
the April hatched chicks ready for market. 

If not already done, wash the incubation 
chamber of the incubator with hot, soapy 
water, and then allow it to dry thor- 
oughly. Do this after every hatch, so 
that it will be sweet and pure for the 
next. 

The patented poultry foods are ex- 
pensive, and no better than the following, 
which is recommended by a high author- 
ity and which will prove sufficient food 
for one day for 125 fowls: Barley meal, 
three pounds; corn meal, six pounds; 
ground oats, three and one-half pounds; 
cotton-seed meal, one-half pound; pota- 
toes, three and one-half pounds; clover 
hay, three and one-half pounds. 
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Your Home--Your Fruit--Your Poultry 


These Three are of Vital Importance to Every Farmer, 


We have arranged to furnish the three leading magazines devoted to these 
subjects at a great saving in cost. They have not been chosen at random but 
have been selected as being the real leaders in their respective fields. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
authority and real help in all branches of poultry work, 
from hatching and rearing chicks to maturing fowls for 
show room and market. Tells how to get eggs at least 
cost, how to feed to get best results. 
oldest poultry publication in the United States. It is 
helpful to the beginner as well as the expert. The 
newest and best in poultry literature is fsund between 
its covers every month. Regular price 50c per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells how and when 
to plant, prune, and spray, how to market fruit, and 
how to make the old farm pay. The busy time with 
poultry is the easy time with fruit. It is the oldest 
fruit paper in America, is published at the birthplace 
of the fruit industry in the United States and is the 
only National Fruit Magazine. Read Green’s Fruit 
Grower and make more money. Regular price 50c 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE is the magazine with 
the irresistible home appeal to women. Women 
who like good homes like McCall’s. 
ber has over 50 advance designs of McCall’s 
latest patterns, besides entertaining stories and 
helpful information on dress, fancy work, cook- 
ing, etiquette, children, health, etc., forall home 
loving women. Each yearly subscription includes 
one 15c McCall pattern free, to be selected from 
the first copy received. For style, for ideas, for 
pleasure, for profit—read McCall’s. 
price 50c per year. 


ALL THREE FOR A WHOLE YEAR FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Send Now and be Glad Later 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Water Lilies. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Tyler B, Jenks. 
White winged lilies anchored they float, 
As I glide along in my little boat; 
Like twinkling stars in a firmament vast, 
Are lilies afloat on a lake of glass. 


Awake in the morn—asleep in the night, 
Golden lined lilies with petals of white; 
Fragrant white lily, with leaf pads of green, 
Thy sweetness returns to me oft in my dream. 
Pink tinged lilies with nothing compare, 
Abundant in numbers, yet valued as rare, 
Dainty pond lily in your watery bed— 

Never to wilt by the sun overhead. 

Comely pond lily buds, shapely and fair, 
Unfold your white petals the sunshine to share; 
Sleeping white lily enfolded in green— 

Of lakelet and river, thou art the queen. 


—_—_o——_—_ 


Big Fruit Crop Assured. 

There will be a bumper fruit crop in 
the South Mountain fruit belt this sum- 
mer. Shipment of peaches from this point 
will be heavier than at any time during 
the past 18 years. Many of the orchards 
in the lowlands were frozen by the extreme 
cold weather in January, but orchards at 
an altitude of 800 feet escaped. These 
orchards are the hope of the growers to 
produce an enormous yield. All of the 
small fruit throughout the belt, including 
cherries, raspberries, plums, apricots, 
strawberries and other varieties stood the 
cold snap well and do not appear to have 
been injured. 

—_—_————OC 


How to Prune Raspberries. 

Nature’s object in producing fruit is 
to reproduce the plant, says Prof. W. J. 
Wright, New York School of Agriculture, 
in Pennsylvania Farmer. She is therefore 
especially interested in the seeds. Man, 
on the other hand, except in a very few 
cases, is most interested in the flesh part 
of the fruit. One of the objects in prun- 
ing, then, is to reduce the number of fruits 
the plant sets so that more of its energy 
may go into the production of the edible 
part. small, worthless apple, for ex- 
ample, contains as many seeds as a large 
luscious one, but is far less palatable. 

In pruning raspberries, therefore, one 
of the objects is to reduce the number of 
fruit buds. Another object is to keep the 
plant in the smallest possible space con- 
sistent with profitable production. Still 
another object is to destroy injurious in- 
sects and diseases with which the old 
canes may have become infested. 


In pruning rapsberries these principles 
should be kept in mind: First, the fruit 
is borne only on canes which grew the 
previous summer; second, old canes die 
as soon as they have once fruited and are 
a menace to the plant; third, black rasp- 
berries and red raspberries differ some- 
what in their manner of growth and must 
be pruned accordingly. 





THE BERLIN QUART 
A insures highest prices 


for your fruit. Write for | 
1914 Catalog showing our 
eomplete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


TheBerlin Fruit Box | 
Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


For JULY, AUGUST and FALL Planting. Runner 
and Pot-grown Plants. Catalogue Free. Harry D. 
Squires, Remsenburg, N. Y. 





Delaware a Fruit Garden, 
easily tilled, productive soil, cheap lands, 
fine homes, close to best markets. Dairy- 
ing and general farming profitable. For 
farm opportunities address 

State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 
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Black Raspberries. 

In brief, the operations are as follows: 
(1) Allow only the five strongest new canes 
to grow. (2) Cut out tops of new canes 
when they are 30 inches high. (3) Cut 
out and burn all old canes immediately 
after fruiting. (4) If the branches of the 
new canes grow longer than 20 or 24 inches 
cut them back to 18 inches early in the 
spring. 





Red Raspberries. 

Red raspberries have a tendency to 
throw up a much larger number of new 
canes or suckers than do black rasp- 
berries, and often at some distance from 
the parent plant. Cutting off the ends of 
new canes in midsummer increases the 
tendency. Moreover, the ends of red rasp- 
berries are often killed back during the 
winter. For this reason it is seldom wise 
to pinch out the terminal buds of the new 
canes during the summer, but they are 
cut back the following spring. 

In brief, the pruning schedule for red 
raspberries is as follows: (1) Keep down 
all new canes or suckers, except the five 
or six strongest ones in the vicinity of the 
parent plant. (2) Cut out and burn all 
old canes as soon as they are through 
fruiting. (3) Cut back all canes to about 
36 inches early in the spring and shorten 
lateral branches, if they have made a large 
growth, to about 18 inches. 


Summer Pruning of Grape Vines. 


As editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, I am 
asked almost daily to state my views in 
regard to summer pruning of grape vines. 
In reply I will say that in past years con- 
siderable was said, particularly in books 
on fruit growing, about the necessity of 
summer pruning of grape vines. Of late 
years we hear little of this kind of pruning. 

In past years grape growers not only 
pruned their grape vines in summer but 
were foolish enough to think that by 
removing a portion of the foliage of grape 
vines in a way to more fully expose the 
clusters of grapes to the sunshine they 
would hasten the ripening of grapes. 
Of late years grape growers have learned 
that the removal of leaves deters the 
ripening of grapes rather than increases 
it. Iseeno more reason for pruning grape 
vines in summer than for pruning trees 
in summer, and in fact not so much rea- 
son, for the pruning of trees in summer 
may induce the formation of fruit buds 
and early fruiting. But I do not advise 
the pruning of any plant, vine or tree 
while it is in leaf, for the removal of leaves 
by insects or by the hand of man certainly 
reacts against growth and vigor. 

I know of many vineyards and many 
vine growers, but I know of only one who 

ractices summer pruning. His method 
is to spend considerable time in going 
through his vineyard clipping or pruning 











Photograph showing work on the barge canal near Rochester, N. Y. When this immense work was 


begun, the expected cost bein: 


over $100,000,000, farmers thought there would be a great scarcity of 


labor, but this has not been realized since nearly all of the work has been done by machinery. 





Big Crop of Fine Berries. 

The Pasadena Growers’ Exchange moved 
its first car of strawberries on April 14. 
With favorable weather conditions it 
expects to ship 100 or more cars of berries 
this season, all Klondykes. A. C. Abrams 
sales manager, said this week that in all 
of his 20 years’ experience in handling 
berries he never saw better fruit in re- 
gards to quantity and quality than is 
grown in this section. In addition to 
the large acreage in strawberries there 
are 80 acres in dewberries at this point 
which will be ready to move about May 
10. All shipments are in standard pints 
and full measure standard American ven- 
tilated crates of 24 quarts each. The 
growers this week were taking off 20 
crates of berries to the acre. 
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Dry Your Fruit 


Dries fruit in two hours. 
tation. Works while you sleep. 


“Granger” Fruit 
Cheaper than canning. Less work. No loss from fermen- 
No extra expense for fuel. 


Vegetables 
on the 


Evaporator 


Make money by drying 


and marketing your surplus crop. Cost $3.00, $5.00 and $8.00. ~Send for catalogue. 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 South 4th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











the prices advance or you 
price later in the season. 





Standard Berry Baskets 


Price: Quarts or pints $2.25 per five 
hundred, $4.00 per thousand. $3.75 per 
thousand if ordered in lots of three 
thousand or more. 


Address 
Green’s Nursery Co., Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


Order at once before 
may not get them at any 








off lateral shoots, most of which bear-no 
fruit blossoms. When he has finished the 
summer pruning the ground on either side 
of a trellis of grape vines is strewn with 
lateral branches of his grape vines, these 
branches measuring from three to six 
feet in length. It must be that this grape 
ower sees no serious injury to his vines 
y this moderate amount of summer 
ages. but the best that can be said of 
is method is that it is a waste of time 
and that his practice must retard the 
ripening of his grapes and must have a 
tendency to lower the quality of the fruit. 
Notwithstanding this free expression 
of my views on the subject of summer 
pruning of the grape vine, I do not doubt 
that there are many, especially of the 
older men, who will tell you that it is of 
great importance. But if you will go 
through the great grape producing sec- 
tions of this and other states and ask the 
grape growers there what ens | think of 
summer pruning, the answer will probably 
be that they do not practice it and that 
the summer pruning of ten, twenty or 
fifty acres of grapes would be an expensive 
operation not to be undertaken unless the 
vine-grower were assured that it would be 
attended with profit—C. A. Green. 


—_—————-—_" 


Anthracnose of Raspberries. 

To control anthracnose, affected old 
wood should be removed and burned as 
soon as the fruiting season is over. In 
setting out new plantations careful in- 
spection of the ante should be made to 
avoid any with diseased canes. Spraying 
may be done with one-half strength Bor- 
deaux or self-boiled lime-sulphur. As the 
mycelium lives over winter in the canes, 
spraying can only prevent the germination 
of spores as they are produced. 


—_—_—O- 


Don’t forget you will be in business 
next year and that one of your best as- 


sets wil. be a good name for honest pack- g 


ing and well-grown fruit——Edward Ber- 
wick. 


Wild Flowers Along the Railroad, 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Alfred J. Davis. 


I always thought a railroad track 
A most unsightly place 

With cuts and pits and things that lack 
Aesthetic form and grace, 

Until one day my heart attuned— 
Such fragrance filled the air 

As if the breezes had. communed 
With woodland nymphs somewhere. 


The clover bloomed, both white and red— 
Wild roses = invited. 

While Brown-Eyed Susan sweetly pled 
And old Sweet William plighted. 

The purple phlox and —_ love lent 
Their hues to streaks of gold 

And here and there Pride’s lily bent 
*Neath wealth she fain would hold. 


Through gardens fair by Nature kept 
On arms of steel we glided 
And everywhere such beauty slept 
As princes never prided. 
All hail the road—the iron rail 
That crawls through miles of beauty 
And guards the last wild flowers frail 
Till men have learned their duty. 


ee 
Thinning Fruit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Prof. H. E. VanDeman. 


When we see one horse pulling a logg 
that is heavy enough for two, we are ap; 
to feel like seolding the driver or whoever 
is guilty of such cruelty and injustice, Jt 
is not only wrong, but unprofitable in the 
end; because the horse will be less able to 
do his full duty the next day, and a con. 
tinuance of this practice will result ip 
permanent injury and shortening of life, 

If this is true with regard to overloadin 
work animals, what are we to think about 
overbearing our fruit trees? Surely there 
are thousands of orchards being allowed to 
mature far more fruit than the trees are 
able to bring to its best possible condition, 
The purpose of nature, and that of the 
fruit grower, are quite different in respect 
to the production of fruit. Nature strives 
to produce large numbers of perfect seeds 
in order to perpetuate the species; but one 
desire, except in case of nut culture, is 
to have as few seeds as possible and the 
greatest amount of the fleshy part that 
usually surrounds the seeds. Small ap. 
ples or peaches contain as many and about 
as large seeds as larger ones. Hence, the 
smaller the fruits we grow, the greater 
the proportion of seeds produced, which 
are the undesirable parts, and the less of 
the valuable or fleshy parts. 

It is also true that the kernels of seeds 
contain a large proportion of potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen, which are 
the costly elements of plant food. Fruit 
seeds therefore deplete the fertility of the 
soil without giving anything in return. 

Seed production also has a debilitatin 
effect on the constitution of the tree, a 
an injury of this kind is more or less per- 
manent. Over-production undoubtedly 
shortens life. e have all seen trees that 
had just produced a heavy crop of fruit of 
inferior size and quality, but with an 
abundance of well developed seeds, and 
that were so lowered in vitality as not tobe 
able to bear another crop soon, if ever. 
We hear said that this and that variety 
are “semi-annual bearers.’? What is 4 
semi-annual bearer, but one that bears s0 
heavy one year that it cannot do so the 
vie It has to spend a year in recupera- 
ting and gaining strength for another 
effort. 

There is a marked difference in the value 
either for market or home use of fruit 

own as nature often does it, for the pro 

uction of seeds, and that which is large 
and luscious, as it should be. When it 
comes to eating or selling, it is evident 
that seeds are not desirable. All who 
have sent fruit to market which had been 
crowded and starved on the trees, and 
which might be called ‘‘skin and bones,’ 
know too well what the results were. 
If such fruit growing does not pay, why 
continue to do it that way? There are 
remedies at hand of easy application. 

In the first place, trees or vines must 
fed or they cannot produce good crops. 
But if this duty has been properly done, 
there is another, which is equally import 
ant—this is to thin the fruit. A few of 
the most advanced and successful fruit 
growers do this regularly and to their 
profit in all cases, but as yet it is thé com- 
mon practice to let the trees and vines 
bear all they will, and trust fo the frosts 
and insects to thin it, and to the hogs 
and the cider mill to help them get rid 
ot the poor fruit they know is likely tobe 
the result of such neglect. 

—_——-0O-—__— 
Slow-Growing Roses. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Please give me 
formation on some rose bushes; they 
not grow and the leaves are pale a 
very small. We can not find any lice 0 
them. They are outside close to a built 
ing. Some cottonwood trees on the same 
sh ach about the same.—J. H. J. Malm, 

ebr. 


in- 
do 





Some varieties of roses are Ver} 
slow growers and require nursing, be 
other varieties like Magna Charta 
Crimson Rambler are vigorous growel® 
with large leathery foliage. All I can sus 
est is that you give your roses § 
cultivation and keep them free from ™ | 
sects. 


Reply: 
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Answers to Inquiries. 





Poison Ivy. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Can you tell me what 
ig the best way, to get rid of poison ivy? 
[have @ lot of it on my little place here. 
_Mrs. Lucinda Scott, Pa. 





eply: I know of no way to kill poison 
pu nah to dig it out fits burn it, which 
jg dangerous work. 


—_——_O-——-__—"""" 
Apple Inquiry. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Are any of the 
following apples shy bearers: ealthy 
Stato elicious and Duchess of 
(ldenburg?—F. E. Wheeler, Pa. 


Reply: Lovage! McIntosh, Delicious 
and Duchess_of idenburg are not shy 
hearers, but all good productive varieties. 


——O0-—__——- 
Draining an Orchard. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Part of my 
orchard is low and wet. I would like-to 
have a system of drainage for it. The 
spple trees are 40 feet apart with peach 
trees beuween. What distance should the 
tile ditches be apart and how far from the 
rows of trees?—J. Chas. Leslie, Pa. 








Reply: Your apple trees being 40 feet 


apart with peach trees between would 
seem to indicate that the peach trees 
stand just where the ditch should come. 


I see nothing else to do but to place the 
ditch midway between one row of peac 
gnd one row of apple and then try to 
leave the ditches when completed about 
40, 50 or 60 feet apart, and 3)4 feet deep. 
There is some danger then that being so 
cose to the rows of trees the roots may get 
into the ditches and clog them, but thi 
may not be the case for many years. 
—_—_— Oo 


Killing Quack Grass. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I made a new 
jawn last year, carting on soil from a 
meadow, and find I got a lot of quack 
in. Kindly inform me how I can get rid 
of it -H. H. G. Ingalls, N. Y. 





Reply: I advise you to hire men to 
dig up the quack grass and pick it out by 
hand. That is what our park commis- 
sioners did with from 10 to 20 acres. If 
you plowed the soil and the men followed 
the plow to pick up the quack grass it 
would be buried too deeply, since it has 
not secured a strong foothold. Where 
quack has entire possession of the soil we 
plow a shallow furrow in early winter, 
thus allowing the frost to destroy a large 
portion of the quack, and then follow up 
with spring plowing and summer plowing, 
raking off the roots with wheel rake, or 
any other method that you can devise. 
After that we give thorough cultivation 
with ahoed crop and have always succeed- 
ed in subduing it. Nothing but thor- 
ough work will accomplish the end de- 
sired, 

; —_o-—_—_ 
4 Leaf Troubles. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Will you kindly 
tell in the’ Fruit Grower the reason why 
the leaves on my dwarf pear trees curl 
up and then drop off? One tree had fruit 
on last you and blossoms this year, but 
now looks dead. I also had three grape 
vines which bore nice fruit last year, 
This year they leaved out, but now look 
dead. Both the pear trees and the grape 
vines are three years old. Please tell 
me what is the trouble and what to do.— 
E. Reiss, N. Y. 


Reply: I have never known dwarf pear 
trees at Green’s Fruit Farm to show indi- 
tations of curled leaves such as you speak 
of, therefore I can suggest no remedy. 

ossibly your pear trees are attacked 
With pear blight. If so, the diseased por- 
tions should be cut off, the limbs to be 
amputated one foot below the lowest 
point affected and the branches burned. 

I cannot tell, without ie | the grape 
vines, why they should die. Last winter 
Was a very severe one and probably man 





trees and vines in various sections of this 
country were injured by the severity of 
the freezing. Perhaps this is the trouble 
with your pear trees and grape vines. 
—_—_——_O-— 


The Color of Soils. 
Is the color of soil any indication of its 
fertility ?—Subscriber. 


Reply: Yes, the color of the soil is 
fomething of a guide to its fertility, 
ere the soil is dark you have reason to 
suspect that it is fertile, but such is not 
“sia the case. While most dark soils 
are fertile, I have seen dark soils that 
Were very r and would scarcely pro- 
duce a paying crop. In the great peach 
Owing section of Georgia, not far from 
tlanta, I found a reddish soil which was 
Tmarkably fertile and was — 
crops of various kinus and marvel- 

0s crops of peaches. In some parts of 
the country the soil is yellow. I have 
Seen good crops growing on yellow soil. 
The soil of a large part of Florida is com- 





posed of a whitish sand and this is the 
poorest soil I have seen in any part of 
the rennet Le and I have traveled over a 
considerable pertion of the United States. 
I am therefore prejudiced against whitish 
soils. {I would not expect to find them 
fertile. Sandy soils are of various shades 
of brown, the darker the brown the richer 
the soil in my estimation. There are sec- 
tions of Michigan where the soil is sandy 
and of a light brown color. This soil is 
as a rule very poor and is apt to blow 
around in the wind, The best soils, that 
is the most fertile soils, are apt to be 
clayey soils, that is soils composed of 
clay and sand, and these soils are usually 
of a dark brown color. Soils sometimes 
change in color. 

Where additional fertilizers in the way 
of barnyard manures are used or green 
crops are plowed under, the soil.is rable 
to turn darker each year. Subsoils turned 
oa the light are at first lighter colored 
ti the top surface soil but gradually 
the subsoil turns darker. uying @ 
farm I should want some more definite 
indication of fertility than the color of 
the soil. 

—_—O-_ 
Potash As a Fertilizer. 

_Mr. C. A. Green:—1l. If you dig a 
circle around a fruit tree and put in the 
contents of a can of Babbitt’s potash 
will it make the tree more productive? 
A fruit man in New Hampshire said it 
would. 

2. Would it be all right to try it in 


h southern Rhode Island? 


3. If it is, will you state what kind of 
trees to put it around and how far from 
~ a of the Sat sal ck 

. Do trees need sprayi ore they 
begin to bear?—Edwin Burdick, R.A. -~ 





Reply: 1. I think this would be a good mad 


hing todo. It is a well known fact that 
an application of potash will make a tree 
more productive, the fruit larger and of 
higher color. 
2. I can see no reason why it would 


not be applicable to southern Rhode: 


Island as well as New Hampshire. 

3. It would be benefiical to all kinds 
of trees. I would not advise letting the 
potash come in contact with the trunk 
of the tree. It should be spread in a cir- 
cle at’a radius of about half a foot from 
the trunk. 

4. Trees need spraying every year 
from the time they. are set out.. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 

——_ Oo 
Wants Work South. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I am a young man 
of 27 years, living at home with my par- 
ents on the farm. I am troubled with 
catarrh of the head and my lungs hurt me 
some. I want to zo to a climate that is 
dry and where there is lots of pine timber. 
Do you know of such a place and can you 
tell me:of anyone there who would per- 
haps give me work?—Ohio. 





Reply: I do not know, nor could I be 
expected.to know, of any place such as 
ou mention where you could get work. 
I am slightly troubled with catarrh in 


‘the nose the moment winter sets in at 


Rochester, N. Y. When I go south to 
Florida this catarrh immediately leaves 
me, and the Florida climate is pone 
If you want a dry climate you would 
have to 
arts of 
ina would be all right, yet 
is not so much benefit from piney sec- 
tions as has been supposed. It is more 
difficult to get work in such localities as 
you desire than it is where you now live, 
owing to the fact that many sick people 
are desiring work in Florida and other 
health resorts. 
—___——O—— 
His Peach Orchard 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have been 
requested to ask you for advice on a 
pas orchard near here, on which there 
as never been a ag There are about 
3,000 trees. It has bee 


o to Arizona, Texas or certain 
alifornia. Perhaps North Caro- 
am told there 


m well sprayed, 


) well fertilized and cultivated, but while 


fruit buds set each season they nearly all 
freeze out. . 

This orchard has a southwest slope, 
but is surrounded with woods, but no 
large timber. It has been suggested that 
spraying in late fall with plain lime solu- 
tion, put on thick, almost like whitewash, 
would prevent the buds from swelling 
early in the season, and thus help to pre- 
vent frost damage. 

What is your opinion of that? Could 
‘you advise which side would be the best 
to cut out woods to give air circulation? 

Some of these trees are 7 years old, all 
healthy looking, but never any peaches 
to speak about.Walter Chamberlain, N.J. 





Reply: It would seem as though there 
was & lack of air currents or ventilation 
in your age orchard. 5 
‘ossibly the site is a low one, which 
tends to barrenness of peach trees, which 
ever seem to do better when on a hillside 
or a hilltop. There are air currents night 
and day over the fields the same as there 





are water currents during storms. These 
currents of air often prevent injury to 
the blossoms of peach trees after the buds 
begin to open. The importance of se- 
lecting a favorable site is greater in plant- 
ing peach trees than in planting other 
fruits. It is possible that the clearing of 
some of the woodland to admit air cur- 
rents through the orchard may be helpful 
but possibly not, especially if the land is 
low land. The fact that your peach orch- 
ard has been barren for seven years argues 
against its ever being made productive 
and yet it may be. 
_—— 


Making Dwarfs of Standard Fruit 
Trees. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—Will you 
please tell me how to make dwarf fruit 
trees. I will be much obliged for this 
information as I have some apple trees 
just started that I would like to make 
dwarfs if possible.—Rene Worrell, Pa. 





non pe I am glad to have this question 
asked. It is one that I have never been 
asked before and one of great interest to 
fruit growers. 

It is possible to make a dwarf tree of 
any fruit or ornamental tree, though the 
tree might not have been intended by the 
nurseryman to be a dwarf. I can dwarf 
any tree by keeping the branches cut 
back closely at least once every year. 
If only one pruning is given it should be 
done during the dormant season when 
there is no foliage pn the trees, cutting 
back the new growth of the previous sea- 
son, pose “e three or four buds of the 
new growth. This close annual pruning 
of the new wood will dwarf the tree so 
that it will not make more than half the 
upward growth it would have made had 
no cutting back of the new growth been 


e. 
If further dwarfing of the tree is nec- 
essary, give the new growth another cut- 
ting back at the height of the growing 
season in July. If it is necessary to 
dwarf the tree severely, the new growth 
can be sheared off with the pruning shears 
at least-once a month. This is the wa 
that. hedges are kept dwarfed, that is 
by continuous shearing off the new growth 
with he pruning shears during the grow- 
ing seuson. The largest fruit or forest 
tree can be made a dwarf by this severe 
cutting back. 

There are other methods of dwarfing 
trees, which I shall noi enter into here as 
there are few who would be interested in 
such methods. I refer to the methods of 
the Japanese horticulturists who succeed 
in dwarfing forest trees so that at the end 
of 150 years they are only two or three 
feet high, growing in tubs. 

You can make a hedge of apple, peach, 
pear or plum trees and keep the hedge not 
over 3 to 6 feet high by continuously and 
frequently cutting back the tops. In 
fact almost any shape can be given any 
fruit tree or ornamental tree. The 
branches can be spread out to cover the 
side of a wall or the side of abarn. This 
system is largely practiced in Europe. 
Labor is too high in this country to war- 
rant such novel training. Trees can be 
trained to branch out close to the ground 
or they can be pruned so that the tops are 
so high that they cannot be reached by the 
tallest ladder. The trees can be trained 
to spread out enlly on all sides, cover- 
ing a large surface of ground, or they can 
be trained to shoot up straight into the 
air. It must be remembered that some 
varieties of fruit trees have a tendency to 
broaden out with spreading branches, 
while other varieties have a tendency to 
upright growth. 

The nurseryman produces dwarf fruit 
trees by planting slow growing stocks on 
which to bud or graft the varieties de- 
sired. The quince is a slower growing 
tree than the pear, therefore the nursery- 
man uses a quince seedling for the stock 
on which to graft or.bud the pear to pro- 
duce a dwarf pear tree. 





There is a dwarf variety of apple on 
which the nurseryman buds or grafts 
varieties of apples which he desires as 
dwarfs. I know of no method of dwarfing 
the peach or plum except by frequent 
pruning as I have suggested above. 

—_—_——O_ 
July. 

The fields of grain now whiten everywhere 

And in the yellow shocks do hide the grain 

Which feeds mankind and stock upon the plain, 
And nature’s way is always wise and fair; 
The fruit is still a~-hanging on the trees, 

And in the sun it ripens very fast. 

But, like life chances, it won’t always last— 

A lesson which the wise man’s sure to see. 

—Albert E. Vassar. 
—_9o-—_——_ 


When and How to Thin Fruits. 


A press despatch of the Kansas station 
claims that this work should be done ear! 
when the little fruits are from cnohall 
to three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
before the pits have begun to harden and 
before there has been an exhaustive strain 
on the tree. By relieving the tree of all 
extra efforts at this time it can put its 
energy into developi the remaining 
fruits. The inning Gea be done by 
hand so that a systematic selection of 
fruits to remain may be made. A large 
amount of good judgment is necessary to 
thin fruits so as to balance up the crop 
on a tree. 

With peaches the aim should be to leave 
the fruits at least six inches apart. How- 
ever, the size and strength of the limbs 
will determine this to some extent; slender 
limbs eighteen inches long ean probably 
supportonlyonefruit. Inthinning plums 
the distance apart to leave the fruits can- 
not be so definitely stated, because they 
are produced in clusters. The clusters 
should be broken up so that only two or 
three fruits remain, the idea being not to 
have the fruits touched when ripe, Apri- 
cots may be left about three times as thick 
as peaches, that is, so as to be two inches 
apart when ripe. With apples and pears 
the clusters should be thinned down to 
one or two of the best fruits. 


——O—— 
Nothing Green, 


‘What are you bawling about, wife?’ 
“Husband, Tommy has eaten a little 


green caterpillar.” 
“Caution him not to. eat nt bara! - 
uisville 


the country that isn’t ripe.”’— 
Courier-Journal. 
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’ 21 States, $10 to $50 an acre; live 
Money Making Farms, stock, tools and crops often includ- 
ed, tasettle quickly. Big Special Bargain List, free. E. A. 
Strout Farm Ageney, Station 1233, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 

—64-page Bock FREE 


PATENTS *2°i2.- 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 

















SAVE THE TREES 
. Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
Fly, eto., by spraying your trees with 


caustic 

SiorassF ISH OIL 
2 SOAP NOS , 

| Scre ceninjavious to" crees—fertivizes 
the elle t ed and endorsed by U. S. 

: Dept. of Agriculture. 
FREE Our valuable book on Tree and Plant 

Diseases. Write for it today. 

JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 
































Knapsack Sprayer for Small Fruits, Potatoes, Etc. 


A convenient outfit with which to spray from 
four to six acres of small fruit or potatoes in a day. 
The tank holds 5 gallons, and is fitted with lid 
and strainer, which can be removed. The pump 
has a large air chamber, ball valves, solid plunger 
and agitator, and is also fitted with handle, so 
the operator can use it the same as our tank with 
bucket pump, viz., set the knapsack on the ground 
and work pump with handle. 

Price, No. 
¢ § feet of one-half inch hose, pipe extension and 
Bordeaux or graduating Vermorel spray nozzle, which can be graduated 
from a fine mist spray to a solid stream or shut off entirely 5 


No. 331, with solid copper tank with same attachments as above $10.25 
Address 
Green’s Nursery Co., Service Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 


330 Knapsack Spray Pump, with 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as mes aoe 

oad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement is 


Rate 10cents per word for each insertion. 
Cash must accompany every order. 


to appear. 


Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Duchess Pear Profitable? 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
R. G. Kirby, Mich. 


mercial proposition. Amon 








HELP WANTED 


CASH for revorting local information and ad- 
sseS; NO Capital required. Either sex. Conti- 
dential. Enclose stamp. G. Nu-Brite Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for Govern- 
ment Jobs. $65 to $150 month. Parcel Post and 
Income Tax making hundreds appointments. Va- 
cations. Life Jobs. ‘Pull’ unnecessary. Common 
education sufficient. List of positions available sent 
free Write immediately, Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H-147, Rochester, N Y. 














MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WITH PATENTABLE IDEAS write Ran- 
og Sa Patent Solicitors, Dept. 220, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Sp!en- 
did income assured right man to act as our represen- 
‘tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
learn a Incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
Ali or svare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a big 
paying business without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, L-638, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


PARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direet buyers. 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers tocate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooner Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior results over 
other methods. Reasenable cost and safety. 
Madison Cooper Co., 110 Court, Calcium, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
puUROC PIGS $16 a pair. S.A. Weeks, DeGraff, 
10. 

















HIGH CLASS COLLIE PUPPIES, full 
dogs fer sale. J.S. Broadbooks, Attica, N. Y 


APPLE BARRELS? New 32 cents; all supplies; 
egg cases, second hand, seven cents; prices subject to 
change.’ P. McKannas Sons, Honesdale, Pa. 


DAY OLD CHIX June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Utility and show birds at less prices. Cat- 
alogue free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Department G, 
New Washington, Ohio. 


grown 














PARMS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE 70 acres improved fruit land, $3250. 
Must sell on account of ill health. A. Root R D 2, 
Williamsfield, Ohio. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS Between Phila. and 
New York. Profitable Fruit, Truck, Potato, Stock, 
Dairy and Poultry Farms. List free. A. Warren 
Dresser, Burlington, New Jersey. 


EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY—Eighty 
acres, 800 oy trees, cut fifteen tons hay, house 
eight rooms, barn, packing house, hennery. Price 
$2200 with five cows, poultry, vehicles, machinery 
and tools. Illustrated catalogue postpaid. Chapin 
Farm Agency, Boston, Mass. 

















The great popularity of the apple in 
many sections has completely over- 
shadowed the value of the pear as a com- 
the many 
varieties of first-class pears there is none 
that can be grown for a select tre de to a 
better advantage than the Duchess. The 
tree is very productive and bears at an 
early age yielding fruit that is greatly 
prized because of its large size and at- 


roots and are suitable for small orchards 
and fruit gardens because they can be 
planted close together and bear very soon 
after planting. Often these little trees 
will be loaded. with many large and hand- 
some pears while they are still growing in 
the nursery row_and have reached a height 
of only three or four feet. The dwarf 
pear hedge has been popular in some sec- 
tions because of the ornamental value 
and the fine quality of the fruit produced. 
As the Bartlett has gained a great repu- 
tation as a standard variety so the Duch- 














Standard Duchess 
to look something like 





ar tree as grown by R.G. Kirby, of Michigan. 
: warf pear trees if the new wood on all the branches is cut back freely each season. 
Any fruit tree or forest tree may be dwarfed by pruning as above. This is a fact not generally known. 





Standard pear trees can be made 








MISCELLANEOUS 


$4.25 PAID for 1856 Flying Eagle Cent. aind- 
reds of other coins bought. Send 10 cts. for buying 
ooere. A.H. Kraus, 214 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, 
is. 








A RANEY CANNER will convert your surplus 
fruits and vegetables into the finest canned goods in 
the world. Catalog free. The Raney Canner Co., 
Dept. D, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL TREES; Apples, Peaches and other Nur- 
sery Stock. Easy to sell. Big profits. Write today. 











V 





Appalachian Nurseries, Talluiah Park,Ga. Dept.G. 








Back to the Farm. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Albert E. Vassar. 
Back to the farm, where things do grow 
To aid the mortals here below, 
Where birds are singing in the trees 
And oft do come the balmy breeze. 


Back to the farm, where cheerful skies 
Are seen, and where much beauty lics, 
And the air is always fresh and pure, 
And health and wealth you have for sure. 


Back to the farm, where one’s content 
With what the Lord hath daily seni; 
And while we sleep, the things do grow 
To help to pay the bills you owe. 


Back to the farm, where great the yield 
Of fruit and grains out in the field, 
And when ’tis gathered all within, 

It is a bank your stock is in. 


Back to the farm, the dear old farm, 

Where there is everything to chaim 

And make you feel you're rich; oh, then, 

Back to the farm, ye sons of men. 

PE ee 
The toad in winter quarters is com- 

ressed as he can be. In iu: t the hole he 
eaves is just one-half as large as he. 














Photograph showing the Stundard Duchess pear orchard of R. G. Kirby, of Michigan. Duchess pear 


is usually grown as a dwarf, therefore this orchard is exceptional in being a standard Duchags pear orch- 


ard. See article on this page. 


done here, but for some years the writer 


mixed) in 
sands of ; 
When apples sell at $6.00 a barrel, it 8 
wise to u 

possible. Of course, we will probably 
never see.them so high again; neverthe- 


oS rs begin to-day the gr 
' the year, the combined spraying of arse 
Paine nate of lead, lime-sulphur and 


about a dozen other serious pests, sue 


————= 
productive and profitable, for while the 
dwarf will produce fruit of exceptions) 


high quality, it requires a special market | 


tnat is not available to the majority o 
commercial fruit growers. The Due 059 
trees shown in the illustrations have m 
their owner an average profit of $1.04 
tree per year during the past six years 
They are twelve year old standard ‘trees 
and while the net profit stated above jy 
not an unusually large sum, still thes 
trees are producing an income that jg 
well worth the cost of their care ang 
planting. They have not been afflicted 
with the blight and are making a strong 
healthy growth every year which meang 
a continuation of the profit they are re 
turning to the grower. 

These trees are planted 25 feet apart 
on a clay loam and there is plenty of room 
for the increase in the size of the trees 
Pears should. be planted from 20 to 30 
feet apart when standard trees are get 
out as a permanent commercial propogj. 
tion. The distance depends somewhat on 
the soil, for a warm, loamy soil with a low 
elevation wii! produce larger trees than a 
thin soil on a high elevation. Lesg fe. 
tility is demanded by standard Duchess 
pear trees than is required by apples ang 
intense cultivation is not so necessary, 

The pear growers of Oregon, Washing. 
ton and British Columbia are ship ing 
much of their fruit east to the highest 
class trade, and are building up a repy. 
tation for fine pears that the eastern 
growers have not attained. To compete 
with this western fruit a variety must be 
selected which is large, rich, and of fine 
quality. ‘The Duchess has white flesh and 
grows to a remarkable size, the finest 
specimens often weighing as much ag 
pound each, while the average size jg 
unusually large and their constant unj- 
formity demands but little grading. 

The tree bears young, often producin 
fruit the first season after planting ant 
it is one of the most dependable ero 
pers on the market. The color of the 
skin is dull greenish-yellow, spotted with 
russet, and their attractive appearance 
on the market will increase the popu- 
larity of the dessert pear with the fruit 
buyers on the city markets. 

It must be remembered that while this 
variety is of fine quality when well grown 
it is also poor and worthless when 
and it needs a certain amount of good 
culture. It is said that this variety has 
a worthless flavor when it weighs less 
than four ounces and thus only the first 
grade in size and a quality can hope to 
find favor with the select trade that can 
pay a good price. The pear business has 

een much neglected during the last few 
years and there seems to be no danger of 
over-production for many years to come. 
By pancg tage. Fs good variety and properly 
raising it, this most delicious of all fruits 
should become more popular. The pear 
growers of the far west have been maki 
good money from their high class stoc 
and the middle and eastern states can 
consume a larger quantity of high quality, 
well-grown pears than have ever 
available on the market. 
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Pennsylvania Orchards. 


We have had a full bloom of apples 
and peaches; pears also blossomed well. 
Quinces are now in full bloom; cherries 
and plums were badly hurt by the frosts 
a week ago. Spraying for scale with lime 
sulphur was barely finished some two 
weeks ago. A few fruit growers put m 
arsenate of lead with the lime-sulphur, 
to control such worms as bud worm, ¢al- 
ker worm, or other early worms. There- 
sult is their orchards are now entirely free 
from those pests. ‘ 

Just a little fertilizing of orchards 1s 


has not failed to apply to the orchards 
a high-grade complete fertilizer (home 

ood quantity. Crops of thou- 
Carrels have been the result. 


grow them as abundantly a8 


less, we will continue to fertilize. We 
eatest spraying of 
black leaf 


No. 40. This spraying is especially for 
the codling worm, but incidentally for 


as canker worm, bud worm, case bearer, 





tractive appearance. While some growers 
are iene that there will soon be an 
oversupply of apples on the market there 
seems to be no danger of an excess quan- 
tity of fine dessert pears being produced. 

The Duchess pear is grown both on 
standard and dwarf stocks. When it is 
budded on pear roots it is known as a 
standard tree and it attains a greater 
height and is supposed to live longer than 
the dwarf trees. The standard is the 
n ost desirable for planting in a permanent 
commercial orchard. At the present time 
the standard is succeeding best in Mich- 
igan though in years past it has been 
considered that the Duchess could only 
be grown to advantage as a dwarf. 

The dwarf trees are budded on quince 


ess has become distinguished as a dwarf 
and growers having from two to six-acre 
dwarf Duchess orchards claim them to be 
profitable. 

Every fall or in the spring before the 
buds swell, the past season’s growth 
should be taenal back about one-half 
to prevent over-bearing and preserve a 
symmetrical appearance for the tree. 
In planting the dwarf trees the union of 
the pear and the quince should be covered 
to a depth of two or three inches. The 
pyramidal training is the most desirable 
and it is best not to remoye the side 
branches higher than one foor from the 
ground. 


Under ordi orchard conditions the bushes grub 
went ose wul be as bad as weeds. 


standard Duchess will prove the most 






green fruit worm, leaf roller, aphis 
etc. t 
stamens are shrinking, the calyx wae 
open and thestem turned up. ‘This cond 
tion will enable us to > ge the poison 


scab, 


The blossoms fell last week, the 


into the open calyx with our powerf 


214 horsepower sprayer. We never spray 
when the bees are working in the | 
soms. 
who would do suc 
his neighbor’s bees. 


A man ought to be sorely punish 
a thing as to destroy 


We have had no rain during the setting 


of the fruit, consequently pollenization 
was perfect and there Ps. 
in the orchards.—J. C. M. Johnsto2, 


is a splendid set 


———_0--—"—" 
Keep the pe around the blackberty 


ed clean of shoots, 35 
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Concrete Fence Posts. 

Where cement is easily obtained and 
roper aggregates are available, which 
P Fes practically to the greater part of 
‘he United States, farmers are finding 
it profitable to substitute concrete posts 
jor posts of wood. Wooden posts are 
porary at best, and in some localities 
jecay Within a very few years. 

Concrete posts are indestructible, keep 
in better alignment than wooden posts, 
yd, under normal conditions, cost little 
nore, if as muchas the latter. In some 
wetions of the country they can be made 
cheaper than a good wooden post. Their 
freproof and everlasting qualities make 
them especially desirable. A simple type 
of post can be easily made on the farm. 
4 farmer may make his own molds, or he 
«gn purchase them from one of the various 
concerns that manufacture molda on a 
jarge scale. Farmers sometimes club 





placed under each corner of the mold 
a and moved up and down 
quickly. This vibration makes the con- 
crete more compact by shaking out the 
air bubbles, but there will be very few of 
these bubbles if the concrete is thoroughl 
mixed and of proper consistency. if 
desired, the exposed corners of the post 
may be beveled with an “edger” and 
the open face given a neat finish by using 
a trowel immediately after the surface 
water has been absorbed and before the 
concrete has become too hard. 

The following are exceedingly important 
precautions: 

Do not expose the newly made posts to 
wind, hot sunshine or frost. 

Do not remove the mold from the green 
post until thoroughly hardened, which 
goneraly requires two or three days. 

ven then the post must remain on the 
bottom board in the shade and not be 
disturbed for at least a week. During 











Concrete field posts. Braces at corner post are also concrete. 








together in purchasing factory or metal 
molds, thus reducing expense to the indi- 
vidual. This is a very good plan, as 
metal molds do not warp or decay. 

The easiest and cheapest wooden mold 


tomake is the straight mold, or one for a - 


post which does not taper. Such molds 
are merely long boxes having various 
devices for making the molding of the post 
a simple matter. On account of the 
amount of lumber saved and the ease with 
which these molds are filled, straight 
molds are generally made in ‘‘sets’’ or 
“sangs,’”’ by constructing several side by 
side with a continuous Bottom and end 
pieces. 

Posts should be reinforced with a rod 
or wire in each corner. In most cases 


the first two days keep the post wet and 
covered with canvas, burlap or other 
clean material, and dampen it thereafter 
each day for about a week. 

THE MIXTURE. 
In mixing the concrete, if unscreened 
‘bank-run’”’ gravel is decided upon, it! 
should be aS in the proportion of 1 part 
of cement to 4 parts of gravel. For| 
crushed rock or sereened gravel (which 
is much better than ‘‘bank-run”’ gravel), | 
the concrete should be used in the pro- 
portion of 1 part of cement, 2 parts of 
sand, and 4 parts of rock or gravel. All! 
measurements should be made with the| 
material poured loosely into the measur-| 
ing box, and the box, when full, should, 
be carefully leveled. 

















A Line of Concrete Posts with wire fencing attached. 
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operation of the parcel post system has 
come about there is need for greater care 
than ever before. Employees of course 
handle more mail than formerly hence 
the chance of mistakes being made are 
greater. We are accustomed to a rural 
route carrier that knows every man on 
the route by his first name. The local 
postmaster perhaps was a school mate of 
most of his patrons. He and the rural 
route man are so well acquainted with 
the names and location of persons served 
by them that mistakes in delivery are 
seldom if ever made. . In the city, how- 
ever, it is a vastly different proposition. 
There may be’ a dozen families in the 
same delivery district with no means of 
identification but their respective street 
addresses. It is plain then that the street 
and residence number is an important 
part of the city man’s address. Good 
writing or poor writing does not have all 
to do with mail going wrong. Careless- 
ness is a worse fault than poor penmanship 
and one that we are all guilty of at least 
one time in our lives. Not only do we 
fail to write as plainly as we ¢an at times 
but we are apt to write ‘“W. R. Jones”’ 
when ‘Will. R. Jones” is meant. Well- 
known firms usually receive their mail 
even when the street address is lacking 
or the address is otherwise incomplete 
but small firms and individuals require 
the street address if delivery is to be made 
certain. Despite the many published 
warnings and instructions regarding the 
proper manner of posting mail many 
disappointments and often financial loss 
is caused by carelessness in observing 
these rules. 
To admonish people to write plainly 
does not overcome the tendency of mail 


matter to become lost or to journ y to 
the dead letter office. Many people never 
had the anploeay, of early instruction in 
writing or saw the need of t. It would 
be next to impossible for them to change 
their style of writing. On the average 
farm that makes any pretension to a 
business like system the typewriter will 
overcome many of these errors in penman- 
ship. It is certain that there are errors 
in spelling the machine will make them 
plain. Addresses so written are much 
easier read and the typewriter merits 
use if only to give a business aspect to 
the correspondence. “ 

Mail addressed to a small town should 
bear the name of the county in which the 
town is located. There are enough post- 
offices in the various states with names 
sufficiently similar to cause delay in 
transit if the writing is at all hard to 
decipher for many mail clerks on trains 
must work fast especially during the rush 
season of holiday mail and we should help 
the efficiency of the service by being 
careful with addresses. Employees in 
the Postal service are busy men for the 
most part and are too often hampered by 
the people they are serving. 


—_——_-O-_--_—- 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I have at hand 
your April Fruit Grower. I am always so 
pleased to read it at its every monthly 
appearance, in fact would be lost without 
its monthly call to my desk. I enclose 
my renewal for another three years. I 
find much sound, healthy reading matter 
aside from the large amount of informa- 
tion regarding the care, etc., of large and 
small fruits. I should like to meet you 
and hope to do so some time—C. B. 
Freeman, Loveland, Colo. 
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I Can Save You $259 


that will wear like iron. Made of second 
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—split, not sawed— 


and have saved big 


made up your mind to buy somewhere else, t 
an education in buggy m: ing 
Address personally, H. C. Phelps. 
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round bars three-sixteenths or one-fourth 
inch in diameter are used. 

After the molds have been oiled or 
foaped, the concrete should be placed 
m them at once. If, for any reason, the 
foncrete stands thirty minutes before 
Using, it should be thrown away and a 
new batch mixed, for cement, if it has once 
Partially set, makes weak, dangerous 
Concrete, even though it is retempered 
Y turning or adding water. After the 
molds are filled evenly to the depth of 
three-fourths of an inch or one inch, 
according to the spacing of the -rein- 
vreing rods or wires, the reinforcement 
should be laid in, properly spaced by 
means of at least three “‘fool-proof’”’ wire 
‘pacers. The concrete should then be 
rured m until the molds are filled within 

ee-fourths of an inch or one inch of the 
aps When the remaining reinforcement is 
tted in place in the manner described 
él ve and the molds are completely 

ed. To render the concrete more com- 
Pact, a crowbar or a pinch bar should be 
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The Mai: We Post. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
: W. C. Srfiith, Indiana. 

If the letter-writing public would con- 
sider for a moment that four-fifths of the 
complaints received by the postal auth- 
orities in regard to mail matter are the 
result of the writers themselves more 
attention would probably be paid to the | 
manner in which our mail is posted. We} 
on the farm, who pay but little heed or | 





give no thought to the manner of deliver-' }} 


ing mail in the cities or the conditions | 
under which theSe deliveries are made, 
are responsible for many of these errors. 
It seems to be a natural condlusion that 
the postoffice employees will correct our | 
mistakes and perhaps they will but at a 
cost the patron cannot afford—for indi- 
rectly the bill comes back to him for 
settlement just as we either directly or 
indirectly foot the bill of all Government | 
utilities. 

Since the installation and successful | 





_ "A tal card 
Mail Your Name Today 7.2%: if you have already 
to ou. yy this. 


‘Columbus, Ohio 
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\) 30 Days’ Road Test 
2 Years’ Guarantee 
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h Hickory 


her reason is that Phelps watches 
stand 


ed ‘8 one reason. n I 
every job through his big factory himself and knows it is of the quality to 
a hard road test. Nearly 200,000 persons are boost- 
ing for Phelps and his big saving direct-from-fac- 


200,000 People Now Have 
PhelpsSplit Hickory Buggies 


it for the 


will do. No 
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“Sure-Opener” 





Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


‘See How It Work» 





table, meat and fish cans; 


HE ‘‘SURE-OPENER”’ will cut an opening from 
two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, vege- 
paint, oil, syrup and 


| 





| 





get out of order. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
“*Mason”’ or other glass jars. 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


“eu The Lever makes a slips. Adjustable 


to any size. Is 
stronger grip than | builtlike ajack— 
any man’s haad. 





a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it Will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking 








and the “SURE-OPENER" 


IT WILL RE- : 


/Yeu do not have to call a man 

cwhen you have the “Sure-Opener’ 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. 
t. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
: will come back to you by return mail. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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0 K CHAMPION DIGGERS 


and built to meet 
all conditions under, 
which they may be' 
work em- 










bod 
which insures freedom from) 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair 
bills. Saves time a esting gaves| 
on your crop 
Make inquiry. 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
iving particulars of the O. K. Champion Line. 
ON TO COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana} 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
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y Complete Water 
Tower Outfit $ 
High-grade 5 gal. Cypress 


49 


and N Wav Se g Plan N 4, Free 


Qi) THE BALTIMORE CO. Bairimone.Mo 
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ABSORBINE 





Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Leg, 
Gout. Concentrated——only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 

W. F. YOUNG, P, U. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


125% Profit 


NEW SELF-HEAT- 
TENTED. 








Women everywhere 

want a safe self-heat- 

ing iron. Lowprice means 

quick sales. Write quick 

for terms. Big profits, Your 
4 territory is open. 
FREE to 








mer experience re- 

hundreds of gon 

ope! testimonials of our students 

—— yoy te to $500 a month. Address nearest Office 
A- TIONAL SAI TRAINING ASS’ 

Calon *" Kansas City New York San Princlece 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


More CIDE 


from less apples can be produced with 
Original Mount Gilead Cider and Grape v 
Juice Presses than any other. This 
press is a 

BIG MONEY MAKER 









sills. We make cider evaporators 
apple-butter b generators, filt 
ete. Pully teed. Write for Catalog, ek 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. co. & V@ 
104 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
Or Room 119M 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥, 





Don’t Wear 
a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific inven- 
tion, the wonderful new 
discovery that cures rup- 
ture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would 
a broken limb. No 
salves. No plasters. No 

ies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. Catalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1772 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Make $10 a Day 


Taking orders for Kin Separator & Aerator. 
iivees cow owner wants a. akes more and better 


wicker, from sweet or sour cream or milk. 
mie eee ee 
te ogi weat~ “Bverrgedy rani cet: cio 

sell cs eave M. L. * Highland 

i anrapie,, salane commission 


DE KING MFG, COMPANY, Dept. 21, CHICAGO, ILL. 





C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 





Bolster Springs for Hauling Fruit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower-by 
J.S. Underwood. 

Every grower of fruits and vegetables 
for market purposes who has no spring 
wagon and who has never had any experi- 
ence with bolster springs on the kind of 
wagon he now uses does not realize what 
the value of a good pair of bolster springs 
would be to him to use in transporting 
his products to the railway station for 
shipment, especially if his farm is located 
a mile or more distant from town. If 
he sells his products direct to the con- 
sumer, and delivers the goods himself, 
he simply can’t do his best without springs 
under the load. 

In sections where the roads are bad, 
springs are an absolute necessity. But 
even if the roads be ideal in condition, 
there are other advantages to be gained 
by using bolster springs, some of which 
are: The products are in much better 
condition on arrival at the shipping sta- 
tion, larger loads can be hauled, horse- 
flesh is saved, the wagon remains in good 
condition longer, and there is more com- 
fort for the teamster in driving to and 
from the shipping point. 

My experience in the use of bolster 
springs covers a period of several years 
and I would not think of delivering my 
fruits and vegetables to the depot, or to 
consumers to whom I sell direct, without 
them. My farm is located about two and 
a half miles from town, and though the 
roads are good I always like to start my 
products to the consumer in the best 
possible condition, which, in the case of 
perishable products especially, it is not 
possible to do uniess they are handled 
with the greatest care. 

I am aware of the fact that many use 


easier on the team, the teamster and the 
wagon counts for much. Horseflesh is 
costly, and when pulled off by unnecessary 
exertion the owner loses something He 
may feed his team well and believe it to 
be the part of wisdom to ‘‘make them pay 
for their keep”? by doing heavy work, but 
when it is possible to spare the team by 
expending a little money for something, 
such as bolster springs, which will lighten 
their labor and at the same time give 
bet one results all around, that’s the thing 
to do. ’ 

It is needless for me to say that the 
driver finds much greater satisfaction 
in riding above springs than on the plat- 
form or in the box of a springless, jolting 
vehicle. As the springs allow the wagon 
to have more of its own way in running, 
than is the case when heavily loaded 
without springs, the life of the wagon 
is thereby prolonged. 

While the motor vehicle is now being 
used by some large growers for hauling 
fruits and vegetables, the average grower 
doesn’t feel warranted in investing money 
in one to be used for the purpose, and the 
thing for him to do, if he hasn’t a regular 
spring wagon, is to equip his wagon with 
a suitable pair of bolster springs. 

I have had experience in the use of both 
leaf and coil springs and prefer the former, 
for the reason that when one end of a leaf 
spring becomes weak the whole spring 
seems to assist in the weakness, which is 
not. true when the coil of a coil-spring 
becomes impaired. Leaf-springs last 
much longer, too. 

—_—— »)$ 


In Harvest Time. 


Feed men and horses well and look after 
their comfort if you want to get the best 
work out of them in this trying season. 























The article by J. S. Underwood on this page illustrates the importance of springs under wagon boxes 


shipment. Tender fruit is injured by 


ordered a basket of beautiful ripe 


grocery to my residence. 


I aches from the grocer. I 
they were seriously bruised and reduced in value at least one-half by rough 


| used in conveying fruit in baskets from the orchard to the packing house or to the railroad station for 
ing jolted when carried on wagons having no springs. 


I once 
eaches arrived at my house 
andling on the way from the 


When these 





| the common farm wagon with the box 


placed flat on the bolsters, with a good 
layer of straw or hay underneath the 
fruits or vegetables, Colieviae this ar- 
rangement answers the purpose as well 
as they need require. This, however, is 
not the case, for in hauling more or less 
jolting occurs which is more injurious to 
the product than is generally supposed. 

While at the railroad station of a nearby 
town last season I noticed on the platform 
awaiting shipment a number of cases of 
very fine blackberries from some of which 
the juice was oozing out and staining the 
packages, because of rough handling in 
transporting them from the farm. 
asked the producer why he didn’t use 
springs on his wagon. His er was: 
“IT don’t think they would do much good. 
I drive slow, anyhow.”’ I am sure when 
he received returns for those berries he 
scorned the commission house wonder- 
fully. Had he used bolster springs under 
the load he might have saved a neat sum 
to apply on their purchase price. 

A good pair of springs that will meet 
the requirements of the average grower 
can be purchased anywhere complete 
ready for use for about $12, and will more 
than repay their cost in a very short time. 
I have two pairs, one with a capacity 
of 1,000 pounds, and the other 4,000 

ounds. The former cost me $10 and the 

tter $16.50. The light pair doesn’t 
answer for hauling heavy loads of bar- 
reled goods, such as apples or pears. 
Neither does the heavy pair do much 
good with light loads of berries, etc. 

ut when either pair is used in its proper 
place and given the right amount of work 
to do, they fill the bill to a nicety. 

As stated above, by the use of springs 
larger loads can be handled which is no 
small item to consider, especially when 
there is a considerable quantity of the 
products ripe at once and must be dis- 
posed of in time to realize satisfactory 
returns. While one seldom loses on an 
account of this kind, time is an essential 
element, as when the stuff is ripe then is 
when toget the money for it. Marketing 
the products so that the last will be as 
good as the first is a good rule to tie to. 
Making the work of dling the load 


The best time to cut hay is in the morn- 
ing. Be sure it is a clear day and holds 
promise of a clear to-morrow After cut- 
ting the hay spread it. In the afternoon 
cock it and allow it to sweat over night. 
The next morning after the dew has dis- 
appeared before the bright rays of the 
sun spread out the hay and let it dry 
until eleven o’clock. Then turn it over 
so that the sun can get at the other side. 
Gather it on the same afternoon. In 
putting the hay into the barn try usin 
a hay fork instead of. a pitchfork, it wil 
save a great deal of time. 

The next crop to gather after hay is 
rye. Be sure that the milk is all out of 
the grain. If cut before that time the 
grain will shrink and present a very 
shabby appearance. The method usually 
employed is to cut with a cradle scythe, 
rake up the swaths into sheaves and shock 
them. Where great quantities of rye are 
cut a machine is often employed, and the 
grain cut in the shock instead of the 
swath. 

Wheat is harvested about the same 
time as rye, and is handled in nearly the 
same way. Barley follows, and oats end 
the month. Where no machine is used it 
is advisable to leave all these crops spread 
out for twenty-four hours. When the 
machine is used the crops are cured in 
the shock. After harvest clean up wild 
shrubs and briers around the fences. 

To give clover a chance to go to seed 
in its second crop, the first crop must be 
out during the latter part of June or the 
first part of July. 

After hay is cut and stored, plantin 
buckwheat is the next seasonable job. 
sodded field is considered best by some, 
although any field not in use before the 
same year will do just as well. Plow the 
field well and harrow; then sow broadcast 
and harrow again. 3 

Corn for fodder is usually planted in 
July. Plowany good field not too marshy 
vine 4 sow broadcast or in drills. When the 
corn comes up it can be fed as needed or 
allowed to get quite large and stored in 
the silo, or shocked, cured and stored. 
A stock yard of eight or ten head of cattle 
requires a silo. 

n the last of June or the first part of 


July, plow up the grain corn on the drj 
and hoe into the hills. This is the a 
hoeing, and turnips may be sowed broad. 
cast in order to ripen in the autumn fo, 
feed for the stock. 

Keep potatoes well hilled. If alloweg 
to force their way out of the earth the 
sunlight and air will turn them green and 
spoil them.—F H. Sweet. 


_——O---— 
After-Care of Strawberry Plants, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J.S. Underwood. 


All of us know, who are experienced jn 
the growing of strawberries, that after 
the crop is harvested the plants require 
special cultural attention if they are to 
remain for the production of marketable 
berries the succeeding year. .The limited 
cultivation possible while the crop jg 
developing in the spring is not sufficient 
to keep down weeds, so that under ordi. 
nary conditions these are present in 9 
liberal number and generous size and 
demand removal by the time we can get 
to them after the harvest. 


Old plants that have spent their energy 
will only obstruct the chances of those 
that will produce fruit next season, 
These need to be cut out with the weeds, 
The soil stirred but little and packed hard 
by the repeated trampings of the pickers 
is in a poor state to begin the growth of 
new plants and ripen another crop of 
fruit. Deep and frequent cultivation js 
the only way to put this soil in proper 
condition, and if it lacks in the elements 
of fertility there should be added and 
worked into the soil a quantity of well. 
rotted barnyard manure or commercial 
fertilizers if the former is lacking, or both 
to replenish the plant food taken out by 
the last crop. After this has been done 





* the old crowns will send out runners jn 


every direction. If these are permitted 
to establish themselves at random it 
would be but. a short time ’till all trace 
of the old rows is obliterated. 

The prevention lies in training the new 
plants into rows corresponding to those 
occupied by the old plants. This is done 
by following a special method of culture. 
I run a one-horse plow about six inches 
from the center of each row on both sides, 
throwing the soil away from the row, thus 
leaving an undisturbed portion one foot 
wide. With a hoe the weeds are removed 
and the runners pulled around so that the 
plants developing from them will be on 
the narrow strip unplowed. ‘This confines 
them to the row and permits cultivation 
to the end of the season. In the cultiva- 
tion that follow a rolling cutter fastened 
to the side of the cultivator will sever all 
new runners that attempt to grow into 
the spaces between the rows and thus keep 
the spaces clean. This stirring of the soil 
provides conditions for the development 
of sturdy plants. 

It pays to cut the tops of the old plants, 
rake them into heaps and xemove them 
from the field (this being done before 
plowing), as they are quite sure to contain 
weed seeds and disease spores in greater 
or less quantities. A mowing machine 
will cut the plants and weeds close to 
the ground, but in a small patch a scythe 
may be used for the purpose. These rak- 
ings, which includes the straw used for 
winter protection, will make a good mulch 
for trees and berry bushes that cannot be 
cultivated. In some instances fire may 
be applied to the litter and the field 
binned over, but this is heroic treatment 
and often proves fatal to the plants espec- 
ially where there is a heavy growth of 
vines and considerable mulch of straw 
still remaining on the ground. ‘The fire 
is quite sure to destroy any disease that 
may infest the soil or plants. 
judgnient must be used in the matter of 
clearing the litter with fire. If fire 1s 
used it should in all cases be a “flash 
fire, i. e., a quick one. 

Great care should be exercised whet 
manures and mulches are apeues to the 
strawberry plants to see that they are 
free from grass as well as weed seeds. 
Where grass becomes well established 
among the strawberry plants the field 
aoa be plowed and used to grow some 


‘ vegetable crop, as potatoes, for a couple 


of years which will destroy the grass 4 
wellas weeds. Thesecret of growing g0 
strawberries cheaply is that of planting 
them on land that is well supplied with 
fertility. The rows should be kept free 
from everything but strawberry plants. 
Weeds and grass are a great hindrance. 
Too many strawberry plants should not 
be allowed in the matter row. They 
should not be closer. than six inches 
make a strong, vigorous growth and pro- 
duce berries of good marketable sin, 
Where the pants exhaust the supply, 
fertility and moisture the fruit 1s ae 
sure to suffer in quantity and quality. 
Plants that go into the winter strong am 
vigorous are quite sure to make a pr it 
able crop the orgies. year, pro 
they are protected and Well cared fo 
during the winter. Timely and also 0 poo 
ligent care is required to insure big 
profitable yields of the strawberry. 








/JULY 
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A Supply of Rain Water. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

F. H. Sweet, Va. 

A good part of our population in the 
ywal and country districts depends 
wholly or partly upon rain water for wash- 
jng and even for drinking and cooking 

urposes Rain water is the best for 
washing purposes; it is so soft that the 
skin is never hardened by its constant 
use, and as a result a great many who 
have otherwise good water supplies collect 
rain water in tanks for washing. In some 
sections Of the country the ordinar 
drinking water is so impregnated witl 
mineral elements that it is hard on sensi- 
tive stomachs, and rain water is collected 
and filtered for drinking use. In nearly 
all parts of our country, except in the 
arid regions, the rain precipitation is 
sufficient to supply all the water needed 
for household uses if storage tanks are 
made large enough. 

The problem of storing and filtering 
yain water is one that is being worked out 
gradually. In order to make the supply 
unfailing, storage tanks holding from 
900 to 1,000 gallons should be installed 
for each house. If such a tank was once 
filled in the rainy season, it would with 
periodical summer showers keep the house 
supplied with all the water actually needed 
for gee, and cooking, and even for 
use in one flush closet. 

Where rain water is used for drinking 
purposes, there should be some system 
of filtering it. Rain water stored for any 
great length of time in tanks becomes 
stale and flat, but if stored in the ground 
it may be kept indefinitely, especially 
if filtered properly. The construction of 
underground storage places with a filter- 
ing tank has many advantages, and one 
disadvantage. This latter is that it must 
be pumped up for use. With this one 
exception it can be stored in quantities 


en tanks above the surface or in the house. 
The pumping cistern should be at least 
three or four feet in diameter so that the 
supply will never be drawn off. There is 
an overflow pipe to the storage tank 
which lets the leaves, dirt and other sedi- 
ment pass off. Once a year such a tank 
should be cleaned, and the water would 
always be kept sweet and clean. 

The os pumping system has the ad- 
vantage of keeping the rain water very 
codl even in the hottest months. The 
reservoir is located nearer the surface, 
and connects with the cistern by means 
of a tile pipe, and the filter is made of 
two walls of brick placed on edge. Inside 
of this space of bricks a core of charcoal 
is placed, so that the water must pass 
through it. All sediment and foreign 
matter is thus filtered from the water, 
and when it enters the cistern it is as pure 
and sweet as the best spring water. It 
has no mineral elements in it, and remains 
just as soft as the rain water that first 
drips from the roof. The cistern may 
fill up pretty well, but the depth of the 
pump is so great that it draws its supply 
entirely from the lower portion where it 
is always cool. Such a cistern may run 
from ten to twenty feet in depth. 

The cost of such an underground storage 
tank and filtering cistern may reach 
$150, but in the end it proves of permanent 
value and is more suitable than any other 
form of rain water supply. If the drain- 
age of the house is away from the cistern 
it makes a perfectly safe and sanitary 
system, but of course even rain water 
stored in this way can be contaminated 
if a cesspool or the house drainage is al- 
lowed to leak into it. 

The overhead rain water storage tank 
which supplies water to the house by 
means of gravity has also been improved 
and- modernized in recent years. For 
summer houses or for all the year round 
residences located in climates where the 














Log cabin near the summer camp of D. E. Darrow in North Carolina, who says he has planted 20,000 fruit 


trees and is still at it. 
copy gives information worth its yearly price. 


For thirty years he has been a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower and says that every 





at little initial expense and be kept sweet 
and clean for all honseinia purposes. 

An underground storage tank for rain 
water, with a filtering system attached, 
may be built in two ways. In one the 
pumping system is placed in the storage 
tank, and in the other a very deep cistern 
is dug and the storage ik placed well 
above it. When the pumping cistern is 
made deep like this the water is kept very 
cool and sweet. In regions where it is 
Impossible to strike water near the sur- 
face this method of storing rain water is 
very advantageous. 

The cistern is excavated at the required 
depth and width to hold water enough to 
last all summer if necessary. A cistern 
10 x 10 feet, and 8 feet deep will supply 
any ordinary household with all the 
water demanded. The cistern must be 
placed near the house where the pipe 
eader can easily conduct the rain water 
from the roof. 

The walls of the cistern can be made 
stone laid in cement, but the bottom 
should be made of good concrete not less 
than four inches thick. If the whole of 
the storage tank is cemented so that the 
Water cannot leak through there will be 
4 great saving of water. The pumpin: 
cistern runs down through the center o 
this tank, and is enclosed in good weather 
bricks such as are used for the top of 
chimneys, or good porous tiles. These 
tiles should be laid up in circular form 
With good cement, so as to resist any 
prature from the surrounding water. 
eval should be at least four inches 
. The water from the roof is led directly 
Into the storage tank, and then it filters 
through the hollow circular cistern wall 
ol tile to the pump, where it can be drawn 
re needed. By filtering the rain water 
through four inches of tiles it is purified 
and sweetened, and will thus make ex- 
tellent drinking water. Confined in the 
inderground tank the rain water does not 
8et So stale and flat as when held in wood- 


water-does not freeze much, the outdoor 
storage tank is the most suitable. It is 
cheaper and simpler, and can be utilized 
for all purposes. If running water is| 
needed only on the first floor, the tank | 
should be built as an addition to the| 
kitchen. With a little care in designing it | 
can be made without disfiguring the archi- | 
tecture of the house. A tank 10 x 5 feet, 
and 7 feet deep will hold all the water 
necessary for kitchen use, washing pur- 
poses, and for one flush closet. 

This should be built on posts and car- 
ried up to a sufficient height to furnish 
water to a sink in the kitchen by gravity. 
The foundation can be made of stone or | 
brick, with a level wooden flooring placed 
on top. The tank is constructed of 2 x 4 
inch joists laid flat and nailed together 
at the corners. This makes a powerful 
tank and insures one against any damage 
by the pressure of a thousand gallons of 
water above. The inside of the tank 
should be lined with copper, surfaced with 
tin so the water will not be affected by 
the copper surface. Such a copper tan 
will last almost a lifetime, and it will not 
poison the water. The pressure of the 
water is enormous, and unless the wooden 
structure is built solid and perfectly level 
and firm the copper will bulge at some 
weak point and cause a-collapse. 

To make a finished job of such an out- 
side tank, good siding to match that of 
the house should be applied and painted 
to correspond with the rest of the struc- 
ture. The siding should be carried down 
as low as the foundations of the house. 
‘The roof of the tank should have sufficient 
angle of inclination to carry off all water, 
and a door should open on the top large 
enough to admit aman. Frequent clean- 
ing of the tank is necessary, and unless 
there is a good top opening this will.be 
found difficult. 

A simple storage rain water tank added 
as an extension to the kitchen for furnish- 
ing water on the first floor only can be! 





peop and pipe connections. If firmly 
uilt and. painted the tank will stand 
ordinary weather conditions as long as 
the house. The only additional cost of 
@ second-story water supply is in the 
construction of the tall foundation for 
the tank. This must be strongly built, 
— will add at least $25 to the initial 
cost. , 

_—O--- 


The Structure of an Egg Shell. 
By J. M. Smith. 


An egg does not look very mysterious 
as it is turned about in the hand without 
giving it further thought than to admire 
its smooth, velvety white or brown shell 
but it is quite a wonderful thing when 
one comes to study it. In the first place 
the shell which looks like a perfectly 
smooth, continuous substance is a very 
curious structure, made up of two layers 
of lining or calcareous aakehinben full of 
little pores or canals, very much after the 
same general plan of the skin of the 
human body, about which we are taught 
in the study of physiology. These little 
pores open both on the inside and the out- 
side of the shell so as to allow gases and 
odors to pass back and forth through it, 
says Field and Farm. 

f anyone is in doubt about this just 
place an egg and a moth ball in a box 
together and let them remain a day or 
two, then break the egg, cook it, taste it 
and see what a horribly, strong flavor it 
has acquired. For this reason to keep 
the flavor of an egg sweet and fresh, it 
must never be left where there are foul 
or disagreeable odors. Can you imagine 
the difference between an egg laid in a 
clean nest box and gathered while it is 
fresh, and another laid in a foul bad 
smelling place and allowed to remain 
there long enough to become tainted with 
the surroundings? Which one would you 
prefer to eat for your breakfast? 

More than this the pores permit even 
minute germs to pass to the inside of the 
egg. These germs naturally cause the 
egg to decay. This is why people some- 
times cover the shells of fresh eggs with 
some perfectly air-proof substance, such 
as parafine or silicate of soda—the well- 
known water glass—that they may be 
kept fresh and sweet for a nae time. 
This is done when one wishes to store 
them away for winter use. Eggs intended 


for food should be stored in a cool as well 
as clean place. So long as the egg is 
kept cool no change takes place, but under 
the influence of a certain amount of heat 
incubation sets in, the germ of the fertile 
egg begins to develop and it is soon unfit 
for use. No other article of food should 
be kept under better sanitary conditions 
than the egg and none other receives so 
little attention along this line. 
-0—— 
Sum Sayings. 
By Unkel Dudley. 
A litul wisdum now and then, 
Is reely shown bi publik men. 

A litul fool iz tu be prefurd tu er big 
one bekaws thar izn’t so much ov him. 

Grate I iz genrally er noosanse tu hev 
round, but litul u iz mostly useful for its 
allus found in use. 

The four-leged hog iz tu be prefurd tu 
the human hog for the latter nevur gets 
enuff tu satisfy him. 

The best kurency bil that kan be past 
iz the one that brings the muny within 
yure reach. 

It ma be er good thing tu own reul 
estate, but kash in hand iz often betur. 

Yu shud nevur borer ov yure naburs 
unles yu ar willin tu lend to them. 

The way ov the transgresor ma be hard, 
but the way of the hiperkrit iz harder. 

A hot stove ma warm yure body, but 
it takes God’s love tu warm yure heart. 

How sweet ’twoud be at klose ov day, 

If yu an I koud truly say, 

We’ve helped sum soul tu find the way 

That leads tu endless life. 








pees Lave 
A Question of Growth. 

Little Sarah was na? at a 
rate that almost alarmed her relatives, 
and between the annoyance of perpetually 
outgrowing her clothes and being perpe- 
tually talked about in the family eircle 
the child’s usually serene temper suffered. 
It took the family seamstress, a very tall, 
thin person, to add the last straw. 

“It’s really terrible the way the children 
grow up nowdays,” the woman mourned, 
bending from her great height to measure 
Sarah’s new garments. “I declare, they 
just grow up like weeds, and it seems a 
real pity. I never think it’s pleasing to 
see a very tall child.” 

‘Why didn’t you stay ungrown, then?” 
cried the provoked little girl. 





SB Beautifal Little Farms of 5 and 10 acres at RICHLAND Heights in Valley 
of Virginia. Fine fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock country—farms 


Oe 


LITTLE FARMS: 


IN VALLEY OF ALATIAF AE 


$250.00 and op on long time and easy payments. You can be happy and 


independent here. 


Near railroad station and good markets with fast and cheap 


transportation to largest eastern markets. Abundant rainfall, excellent climate, 


schools, neighbors, etc. 


Write now for attractive booklet, Small Farms for Little Planters”, and other 


interesting literature about the South. Address: 
9 


F. H. LA BAUME, Agricultural Agent, N. & W. Ry. 
Roanoke, 


227 .Arcade Building 














The Home Evaporator 


Thoroughly 
tested and ap- 
proved. Latest, 
cheapest, best. 
Can be used on 
any stove, dries 
any fruit. 

The price of 
this Drieris $6. 
Our Special 
ReducedPrice, 
Only $4.75. 


{——-—~ A BARGAIN 


u 
If ordered at once Green’s apple 
parer, corer and slicer with the Home 
Evaporator, all for $5.50. 
Send for circulars describing larger Evapora- 
tors, Parers, etc. 











The Niagara 
Fruit Ladder 


A ladder made from 
the best selected 
white basswood, 
with tie rods at 
every other step. A 
model for strength, 
lightness and dura- 
bility. It always 
stands and never 
rocks, no matter 
how uneven the 
ground may be. Price, 30 cents per 
foot. 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. 
always carried in stock. 





Service Department 


Seasonable Supplies 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


Sensible 
ice Fruit and 
Cider 
Press 


\ A well made and 
\\ handsome Pressfor 

: > making cider, 
wines, jellies, syrups, etc. 

Made with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed against 
breakage under any fair usage. Al] 
iron and steel, stronger and better 
than the old wooden press. It has 
double. cirbs. Price, 4 qt. curbs, 
weight 30 Jbs., $3.50. Price, 10 qt. 
curbs, weight 40 Ibs., $4.95. 


The Handy Brass Bucket 
Spray Pump 
only $3.00 


Just the thing for spraying 
roses, grape vines, etc. 
Remove the cap to nozzle 
and use for washing bug- 
gies and windows. Order 
at once; cannot supply 
at this price after present 
supply is exhausted. 

ice, complete with Agi- 
tator, hose and graduating 
Vermorel, fine or coarse 
spray, and solid stream 
nozzle, $3.00. Extension 
pipe, 4-foot, 35 cents. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















put up for less than $100, including the | 
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To Aunt Hannah’s Replies. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—I am a girl 18 
years old and have a very light complex- 
ion, and for two years have been going 
with a fellow 23 years old. He is quite 
dark but is well off, and lives in the same 
town asIdo. But just a few months ago, 
because of some friend of mine, this young 
fellow and I had a little dispute and we 
have not been keeping company since. 
But I go to church every Sunday and go 
to social societies and this young man is 
always there and he tries to talk all he 
can to me, and does his best to go my way 
every time. But we have not got back 
together yet. He has been going some 
with me en girlin town which has caused 
the trouble between us; although I know 
he does not care for her. But I believe he 
cares for me, and I am sure I love him. 

This makes two falling outs we have 
had, but never have been away from each 
other before very long. The falling out 
we had before never amounted to much. 
Now, Aunt Hannah, how can I win this 
fellow back again? His people wish him 
to g with me. My people also wish the 
same thing. We have had some talk of 
marrying , not a great deal. Now 
would you please answer this letter and 
tell me the best thing I can do?—Fruit 
Grower Girl. 





Aunt Hanna’s Reply: My advice to 
you is to be less exacting in your relations 
with the young man you refer to. It is 
a mistake for any girl to attempt to dic- 
tate to a young man before engagement of 
marriage. I might go so far as to say 
that she should not be exacting even after 
the young people are engag I might 
go still further and say that the girl 
should not be exacting even after mar- 
riage. In other words, no person should 
attempt to control another person. No 
one likes to be controlled. We all like 
freedom of action. Most of us behave 
better when we are allowed our own way 
at least part of the time. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
young people in this country who have 
trouble in their love affairs owing to 
little spites of jealousies. The boy or 
girl has felt slighted by some insignificant 
action on the part of the other. The boy 
may have been engaged in conversation 
with another girl and the girl who is still 
his best girl standing nearby feels neg- 
lected. Surely the young man has a 
right to converse with whomever he 
chooses and must not be expected to cut 
off all communication with other guests 
BASTIAN 


usta PRUNING SHEARS. 


have an easy but powerful compound lever action which 
results in quick, clean cuts. not tire the hands 
even in cutting the toughest shrubbery. Especially 
adapted for rapid, efficient work in cutting water 
sprouts and cw heading back young trees, trim- 
ming hedges, berry bushes, etc. Write today for free 


descriptive circular and prices. 
STOREY MFG. CO., 1542 Macadam Road, Portiand, Oresea | 


| 











Fruit Farm Near Lake 
75 Acres, Only $1100 


Close to 3-mile lake, a noted fishing and summer resort; 
wonderful scenery, fine location; mear neighbors and 
school; only 142 miles to village; rich fields, ample pastur- | 
age, valuable wood and timber, 200 apple trees, other fruit; 
8 room house, big barn, etc., only half cash needed if taken | 
soon; all details of this and an ocean-front farm of 60 acres, | 
on page 124, *‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 37,’’ just out, copy | 
free. E.A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 1233, 47 West 34th 
Street, New York. 








When writing to 
advertisers who 
use this magazine 


PLEASE 


mention that you saw 
their advertisement in 
Green’s Fruir GROWER 
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Stop Using aTruss| 

STUART'S PLAPAO - PADS 

being medicine applicators 
made qt -omepve pur- 

—— to hold flabby 

m securely in place. | 

No straps, buckles or spring | 

cannot chafe -— — | 








conquered. 
hey Awarded 

Process of recovery is 
afterwards no further use for trusses. 


oreve'lt by sending Trial of Plapao abeoluiely EB EE | 
Piapao 


Write us TODAY. Address, 
Laboratories, Block 1115, St. Louis, Mo. | 


the minute his best girl appears on the 
scene. 

It is good discipline for young people 
to have some such trouble as you are 
having, for you must settle the question 
for yourself sometime as to whether you 
are going to boss your lover around before 
marriage and after marriage, or whether 
you are going to be reasonable and sen- 
sible. 

Sometimes nothing will.so appeal to a 
worthy young man as to hear his sweet- 
heart tell him that she has found that 
she has made a mistake in her conduct 
toward him, that she has been too exact- 
ing, asking his forgiveness or that he will 
overlook the mistake. Such actions and 
such confessions as this between lovers, 
either the boy or the girl, may lead to 
closer relations and greater affection than 
anything else that could be done or said. 
But how often does the girl or the boy, 
and one is as liable to make the mistake 
as the other, take offense at some snif- 
fling, insignificant action or event and 
then bristle up and be on the fighting line 
for months or years in agonizing suspense 
waiting for the other to apologize or ask 
for forgiveness, when in fact the mistake 
was altogether that of the one who will 
not unbend although knowing that he or 
she is wrong. 

_—_—_—_— OCC 
Cool Fruit Drinks for Summer. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle William Gage, N.Y. 

Many fruit juices and syrups can be 
cheaply and easily prepared at home, 
especially on the farm, where fruits in 
variety are abundant—or should be. And 


grapes with a very little water and strain 
as for ps: Add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar to one quart of juice, boil 
five minutes, skim, bottle and seal. 

If a very clear juice is desired by either 
method, do not squeeze the fruit when 
straining, and excellent grape marmalade 
or butter can be made from the pulp. 

Grape juice is delicious served in con- 
nection with other fruit juices, and grape 
nectar is one of the best combinations. 
One pint of grape juice, one cupful of 
canned pineapple juice, juice of two 
oranges and then lemons, one cupful of 
sugar and one quart of water. 

For canned strawberry juice take four 
quarts of berries and two pounds of sugar. 
Heat slowly on back of stove, without 
boiling, for half an hour, or until the juice 
is extracted, and stain through a cloth. 
Return to the stove, and allow to simmer 
half an hour. Fill into jars and seal. 
Delicious for drinks or flavoring. 

Currant juice is also a delicious summer 
beverage. Wash, stem and add as much 
water as currants. Simmer until juices 
are liberated. Strain through several 
thicknesses of fine cheesecloth, and add 
one cup.ul of sugar for each quart of cur- 
rants used. Boil five minutes, and seal. 
Blackberry and raspberry juice may be 
ae in the same manner, but a trifle 

ess. water should be used when cooking 
the fruit. All of these fruit juices are 
useful for flavoring ices of various kinds, 
as well as for cooling drinks. 

Spice fruit syrups will appeal to those 
who like the flavor of spices. Cook ripe 
berries, cherries, or fruit of any kind 
desired, in as little water as possible to 








‘ 
The child is ever interested in flowers and the garden, and in the do 


rabbit or chickens. 
found on every farm. 


Children love the lower animals, 


dd 


the cat, the horse, the cow, 


if they may be ont lower animals, such as are 





with a supply of these on hand there is 
little need to patronize the town soda- 
fountain, where cheap and artificial color- 
ings and flavors are sold instead of the 
natural, for the housewife may concoct 
delightful beverages of many kinds at 
home with no doubts as to their complying 
with the “‘pure food laws.” 
First on the list should be unfermented 
grape juice, for there is probably no other 
ruit drink so wholesome and valuable. 
It is both a food and a tonic, good for old 
and young alike, in sickness or in health. 
In fact, its uses and benefits are legion, 
and it is so easily prepared there is little 
excuse for doing without it where grapes 
are abundant. Concords are the favorite 
variety for this purpose, yet any kind may 
be used, and it requires about 15 or 16 
pounds for one gallon of juice. One 
method of preparation is like this: Wash, 
stem and crush the grapes; heat carefully 
in a preserving kettle to not more than 
degrees, and strain through a strong, 
rather open, muslin sack, squeezing and 
pressing so as to obtain all the juice. 
Then restrain through two thicknesses of 
white flannel previously wrung out of 
hot water. Add one cupful of sugar to 
each quart of juice, or more as desired. 
Heat carefully again to not more than 200 
degrees, removing meanwhile any‘ scum 
that rises, and fill into perfectly clean 
sterilized bottles or jars, and seal. If 
bottles, the corks should be new, dipped 
in hot paraffine, and ‘put in the bottles 
while warm, and the tops of bottles dipped 
in paraffine when cold. Paper and et 
in a dark place. If desired the sugar 
ay be omitted. 
he following receipt is much used in 
the famous Chautauqua Grape Belt reg- 
ion, and is a very es one, but the grape 
e 


flavor is not so delicate when the juice is 


| boiled above the 200 degree mark. It 


keeps well, however, and is easil 

pared, and will be found good for all pur- 
poses. It may be reduced as Fens’ as 
desired by boiling, and diluted in using 
to suit the taste; stem, wash and cook the 


pre- 


free the juices. Add one pound of granu- 
lated sugar to each pint of cinnamon and 
nutmeg and a fourth of an ounce each of 
cloves and mace. Tie spices in a thin 
cloth, boil all py ead for five’ minutes, 
remove spices, bottle and seal. For 
beverages use two or three tablespoonfuls 
to one glass of icewater. 

There are many fruit cordials which 
have great medicinal value. Those made 
from blackberries, raspberries and dew- 
berries are old reliable remédies for bowel 
disorders. Strawberry, currant and grape 
cordials are stomach tonics, while that 
mad: from elderberries is said to be 
valuable in dropsical affections. No liq- 
uor of any kind is essential in making 
them, spices and sugar being the only 
additions. 

For blackberry cordial add two pounds 
of sugar to two quarts of juice, with one 
ounce of ground allspice and half an ounce 
each of cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves. 
Tie the spices in muslin, and boil all for 
fifteen minutes, remove spices, bottle 
and seal. For bowel trouble give a tea- 
spoonful to children and a tablespoonful 
to adults. 

For strawberry, currant, grape an elder- 
berry cordials use two pounds of sugar to 
one quart of juice, and boil fifteen minutes 
with one tablespoonful each of cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Use a tablespoonful to 
half a glass of water. 

Fruit vinegars make a refreshing gum- 
mer drink, and the following receipt has 
been used in fruit growers’ homes for 
many years; Put a quantity of either red 
or black raspberries in a large stone crock, 
and add sufficient good cider vinegar to 
cover. Let this stand for 24 hours and 
strain through a jelly bag. Put this 
liquid over a fresh supply of berries in 
the crock, and again 5 to stand 24 
hours, and strain as before. Then to 
each pint of liquid add one pound of 
sugar, and boil for fifteen minutes, re- 
moving the scum as it rises. Fill while 
hot into bottles or jars, and seal. It 
will keep indefinitely even without seal- 


ing, but retains its flavor better 
kept air-tight. For use put two or 4. 
tablespoonfuls in a glass of icewate 
Strawberries, blackberries, currants ,. 
elderberries may be used in the ... 
way, add two or more flavors in gery; 
in combination, if desired. 
Every home where fruit is grown sho 
make it a point to have a supply of ; 
delicious beverage on hand for gyp, ; 
days. Then, put up an additionaj , 
ply for the winter months, and this y, 
e greatly appreciated when yoy 
entertaining, while the family ¢ip, 
will be sure to appreciate and ej, 
the delicious, natural juices of fruits,” 


-_-——_0----———- 


Seventy-Seven Years Old—But ; 
Plants Walnut Trees, 
Chas. A. Green, Esq.:—I thank yoy j 
the 4 Persian Walnuts sent me; ¢ ey af 
pleated; hope someone will eat the ny 
have always been greatly interested ; 
raising trees and plants. Have lived j 
see some very fine trees I had plenty 
Yesterday I visited the first farm whe 
I made my earliest planting of tres 
About the year 1858, F collect Vario, 
seedling cherries (Mazzard) from ¢ 
woodsandfencerows. They wereplants 
in my father’s garden; they budded 
soon as large enough. The buds tak 
from nearby bearing trees of good vari 
ties. Several of these cherry trees 




















- now over 50 feet from tip to tip of brand 


es; a 40-foot ladder is far too short { 
picking the best of the cherries, j 
1864 I planted some shade trees on a np 
lawn—all trees 6 feet or less in heigh 
I first prepared the land good enough {j 
a crop of corn or potatoes; did not dj 
any holes; planted 4 large stakes to 
trees to; hauled good earth enough j 
make a good mound around the tree 
Those trees are now large and thrif 
from 8 to 4 feet in diameter, one foot abo; 
the ground. Of course this would not{ 
for orchard planting, but would like 
show some of my shade trees thus planta 
have just applied my line to an Americ 
Elm planted in 1889 or 1890, it measur 
63 feet in circumference, one foot 
more above the ground. This mode 
planting shows the roots much more ths 
deep planting does, but I rather like 
follow nature where it is so good a pla 
We live about 20 miles north of Washix 
ton, D.C. Some of the farms have nev 
been sold since taken up in the old gran 
This section has produced some ett 
large and valuable black walnuts. (1 
sold for $150 (standing), the logs go t 
Germany. Should there be a demand f 
walnuts to plant, they could be had fr 
some fine bearing trees next October. 
had some good nuts. Yesterday I picke 
up under a tree that I had planted, th 
many nuts. I have planted nuts fromm 
seedlings, for someone else to enjoy, as 
am now inmy 77th year.—Thos. J. Lea, 
| ee 

Right Training for Boys and Girls, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—Ow pil 
lic schools are maintained primarily 
serve the interests of the greatest nu 
bers. The demand that subjects | 
taught which have a direct bearing up 
the activities of life, is a natural re 
of our free school system and _ popil 
education. The greatest problem bel 
the American people at the present ti 
is to readjust our educational system 
meet thesenewdemands. Thenewedud 
tion or the edueation which will fit yo! 
people for the duties of life is coming,! 
in many parts of West Virginia it is 
ing all too slowly. In the meantime 
best young blood is being drawn tot 
city. We can expect little else whet 
examine the work which is being done 
many of our schools. The average bi 
school teaches topics, holds up idé 
which will necessarily leave boys 
girls to sigh for the city life. Who 
to blame for this condition. You ans¥ 
those who make our courses of sti 
No, it is only necessary for the parel 
taxpayers, and those who have the 
terests of our boys and girls at heart 
demand that an education that 1s 90! 
that it is musty, be supplanted by? 
that fits for life. 

The city movement can be most 
fectively checked when we give thes 
attention to such subjects as agricultt! 
manual training, domestic science, * 
domestic art as we are giving to ® 
languages and ancient history. . 
5% of the boys and girls who ente 
public schools ever take a college co 
yet our high school courses are atta’ 
to promote the interests of this ™ 
number and the 95% are sacrificed. 
the present time teachers are be) 
gaged, courses of study arranged—l 
consider the boy and girl who wit? 
attend college.—M. J. Abbey. 

—o-—- . 

Publishers Green’s Fruit Grow pelt 
magazine has improved during the! 

ear. It is first-class in 4 nd 

je need it in our business. 1 
premium slip and check for $1 ¥ 
scription renewal for three yea! 
Pointon, Bedford City, Va. 
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Here’s your chance to profit by the unavoidable misfortunes of others. Over 500 big manufacturers of 
fine merchandise nearly went into bankruptcy this year because of hard times. They made more goods than they could 
sell. We bought their surplus for spot cash at one-third less than cost to manufacture. And we will sell you their overstock of 


Brand New Goods at Less Than Cost! 


We saved 50 cents for every $1.00 spent and we will hand you that 


fifty on every dollar you spend with us. 
Our profits of 4% are the same as ever. 


times aS many goods as ever before. 


Prove the saving or send the goods back. 
our goods and prices with those of the local stores. If 
we don’t save you Fifty Cents on every Dollar you spend, 


just send the goods back and 
we’ll refund your money in full. 


But don’t delay. 


Get t the Fencing that Lasts 


If you want a fence that will 
hold up under all conditions, 
don’t buy before you get our 
big fencing sheet. 

We have several thousand 
rods of the best grade of 
fencing that ismade. Heavy 
pure steel wire, triple gal- 
vanized. Patent lock joint 

. ~ that cannot slip and will not 
rust like twisted or welded joints. This fencing 
would cost you more money direct from the manu- 
facturer than we ask for it. 

Get your order in quick before our stock is sold out. 

Every piece of wire in these fences goes through a 
patented process which leaves a perfectly smooth 
surface for our heavy galvanizing. 

Our big fencing sheet will tell you the best fence 
to use and give you a price per rod laid down at 
your railroad station. Our list of heavy all No. 9 
fences will last a lifetime if stretched properly. 


26-Inch Hog Fence, 17c Per Rod; 32-Inch Hog and Sheep 
Fence, 18c Per Rod; 4-Foot Field Fence, 22c Per Rod. 


Send for Special Sheet! Get Our Delivered Prices! 
= Best Paint, $1°¢ 





























BUFFA 

READ Get your paint now, so as to have it 
vib aa ready when you need it in the spring. 
ey. We offer to the first comers 3,500 gallons 


of specially mixed ‘‘farmers’ paint,’’ 

made to stand the extra hard wear that 
paint undergoes gn the farm. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
Order quick if you want the best farm paint ever made, 
at 44c less than you would have to pay at wholesale. 

Reports from 176 of our customers show that Buffalo 
Farm Paint will cover 525 sq. ft. of wall or floor. Other 
paints of equal service cover only 400 sq. ft. 

Our paint department is one of the largest in the 
country, andincludes brushes, stains, varnishes—in fact, 
all painters’ supplies, at bargain prices. 

House Paint, $1.06 Per Gallon, in 5-Gallon Cans; Barn Paint, 
78c Per Gallon; Cold Water Paint, inside, 6c Per Pound— 
outside, 9c Per Pound. SEND FOR LARGE COLOR CARD. 















Sanitary 
plumbing to- 
day is a vital 
question all 
Over tne coun- 
try. For years 
we have been 
installing come 
plete outfits 
everywhere, sae 
Every piece, from enameled ware to pipe, that leaves 
our warehouses is guaranteed perfect. You don’t get 
chipped or seconds when you buy of us. No mechanic 
is needed to install our outfits, as we can furnish all 
iron pipe connections and full instructions. 


Let Us Install Your Water System 


We make a specialty in water systems. Just tell us 
you want one and our engineers will do the rest, giving 
you size and all instructions for installing FREE. Our 
System is made extra bet & throughout, ‘and you can 
Test assured, with a Buffalo Water System in your 
home, you never need worry. 


Our Engineers Furnish All Plans Free 











The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 


We figure that it is better 
*usiness for us to give our customers a// of the saving, 
because our wonderfully low prices will sell over four 


It is almost certain that we won’t be 
able to replace the goods listed in our new catalog without 
. paying at least 50% more for them. 


If You Want These Goods 


at These Prices 
ACT QUICK! Scucc%'.ayt Sesee 


because we only buy manufac- 
turers’ overstocks. That’s why 
our prices are so low. When we buy cheaper, we lower 
prices, but when we have to pay more, we have ta charge 
you more. 
Goods are cheaper today than we fave ever seen 
them. Send in your order while we have these low 
priced goods to ship. Don’t be too late. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


--OUR GUARANTEE — RUBBER ROOFING, 59c 


Sure you can have goods on trial. If you find that : 

everything is not exactly as we claimed, fire them We take the entire output of remnants from 
right back and we will refund your money by return four large factories. Just think of it—a rub- 
matl. We don't want one dissatisfied customer, and ber roofing at 59c a roll, the lowest price ever 
every article we sell is fresh, clean, up-to-the-minute. It quoted for this quality roofing. Guaranteed 
is as easy to buy from us as from your home store. Just to resist heat, fire, water, snow, hail and 
sit down and if it is not handy for you to get a postal or acids. No painting is needed; easy to lay as 
money order, send your personal check and enclose with a carpet; no tools required but hammer. 

This roofing in the 2-ply comes at 83c per roll. 


it one of our order blanks. We'll do the rest. 
Queen City Rubber Roofing 


This is the best rubber roofing made. Only 
Wall Board 


pure asphalt and wool felt is used, which are 
This wonderful substitute for 


acknowledged the best water and weather 
lath and plasteris becoming so well 


proof roofing materials on the market today. 

1-Ply, Guaranteed 5 Years, $1.03; 2-Ply, Guar- 

known that no further description - anteed 10 Years, $1.30; 3-Ply, Guaranteed 15 
need be given. Improved Buffalo Years, $1.60. 


Wall Board makes your home Other grades on our big delivered price sheets. 


warmer in winter and cooler in the 

summer. Easy to put on. You STEEL ROOFING 

just tack it to the studding or over Owing to slack business this year several large steel 

old plaster and paper. : —_ yr ——- ne iguesr pene We — oe sur- 

: : us of four of them, and our prices on steel roofings are 

fhe gai ia a conan tee lowest in years. Don’t think of buying any of this 

gan_seed we bene material until you have seen our delivered prices. For 

Send for Sample cement. Moisturecannotpenetrate quality and prices we beat the world on steel roofing. 


& Delivered Price this board as in others. The only Get Samples and Delivered Prices 


board made that can be used with wall paper. 


We have over a million feet ready for shipment, all 
crated. Lots of thirty panels or less, $2.35 per 100 sq. ft., 

Thousands of orders are already pouring in. Our 
mammoth stocks are beginning to move out. This 


or $22.00 per 1,000 in quantities of over 30 panels. 
is a case of ‘‘first come, first served.’’ If you want to 


= Let Us Be Your 
Heating Engineer ree 
save money on any one or more of 5,000 
articles, get this coupon into the 


That is just what we mean. We have 
mails right 0 | 
il ® 





Notice to Storekeepers 


We are receiving a large 
number of orders from store- 
keepers with requests to bill 
our goods on 30, 60 and 90 days 
time. Our small profit makes 
it impossible to do business on 
anything but a strictly cash- 
witth-order basis, Kindly do not 
ask forcredit. Our prices to 
you are ne/, as printed in our 
catalog. No discount to any- 
one under any circumstances. 


The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 


Compare 
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an experienced staff of heating en- 
gineers who do nothing but help our 
customers figure and install hot water 
and steam heating. Send usa planof 
your home and we will give you an 
estimate on everything, including 
pipe, etc. 

This summer we purchased a large 
number of the famous Electric City hot 
water and steam boilers and radiators, 
which we are selling at very low prices, 
These boilers are all guaranteed and 
600 feet, $53.00 are second to none as fuel savers. 

Write us today and enclose your plan. 
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MILLWORK and / 7; | 
1 SSS This Bri ins! 
Sian This Brings 5,000 Bargains! 
a 
a ee SVEN The Manufacturers? Outlet Co. 
. Everything in the building lines Pou SN 
can be found in our BARGAIN SESREN Dept. 281, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BOOK. We will sell you materia hay lg : 
LT [Ly [rersmcntirebaidine’ireigntpat oy, Be peg 
to your town, and give you a sav- Bargain Prices. 
ing big enough to pay the entire 
labor cost of building. All A-l 





new stuff and all guaranteed, 

In this book all the material is listed at 
prices your wholesale dealer would have to 
pay. Don’t be misled about freight charges, as 
we will give you delivered prices to your station on 
everything and show you where you can save big money. 

Our building department includes nails, shingles, lath, N 
siding, hardware, doors, windows and all inside and out- N 
side trim. ‘ 


SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL 


ING 5 viinniinictnnanee cite naan scewcnnainactesbenaibaced 


Sc xscnioeinacke Kcbkanducuencnengincen Ghikibe Gilsdianabs 
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EE See EE ene Pee enero mat 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dept. 
281 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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ONE YEAR / 
TO PAY ~* 


For Any Size You Need 
Direct From Our Factory 


No need to be without a cream separator any longer. 
The price get for only 8 pounds of butter now 
} puts one of these big, fine, life-time guaranteed sepa- 
rators on your farm. You buy direct from the manu- 
facturer and save half. You pay no interest— 
no extras. You have the use of this big labor- 
saving machine while it is earning its own cost 
and more. You don’t risk a single penny. We 
pay the freight both ways if the separator fails 
to please you. If satisfied you pay our low factory- 
to-farm price in small easy installments of only $2 
a month and up out of the extra cream profits 
which the machine will save for you. In this way 
you don’t feel the cost atall. If you will fill out the 
coupon below we will give you the benefit of an 

































































































































































Any, ten-year-old boy or girl can ran extra special offer whereby you will also save 
fete one-half of the usual first payment. Send today. 
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Buys the No. 2 Junior @ 


Sutterf/ly F 


The greatest cream separator value ever offered. Light- 
running, easy-cleaning, close-skimming, durable. a 
Material and. workmanship guaranteed a lifetime. A ma- en 
chine that will skim 95 quarts of milk per hour and j 
get all the cream. Free Catalog Folder shows four 
larger sizes up to the No. 54 shown here. All sold on 

easy payment terms of only $2 down—30 days’ free, 
trial and one yearto pay. No matter how many 
cows you keep you can get a machine to 
suit your needs on these easy terms and 
let the machine earn its own payments 
before they are due. 


No Interest—WNo Extras 


The price we print is the gs ay pay. Raye 
ace no extras—no interest. For example, the 
Feperatree, Hesno complicated diacs toast. price of the No. 2 Junior is $24. For this you 
Sam. Gaiety and casily washed. pay only $2 down then $2 a month for 11 
' months. The machine comes to you ready 
"fm sittco run and safe delivery guaranteed. 


30 Days’ Trial—Life-time Guarantee 


To prove to your entire satisfaction before you pay that the New 
Butterfly is the separator you want we give you a whole month’s 
use of the machine on your own farm. If for any reason you are 
not satisfied you can return it at our experise and we 
will refund your money together with any freight 
charges you paid. It you decide to keep the separator 

































































Read 
What 
These NEW 
BUTTERFLY 














an 
4 chasers the best service any manu- 
facturer can possibly give. 


(24) 











we will send you a signed life-time guarantee e 
against breakage caused by defects in either material Users Say. e 
or workmanship. Dear Sirs:—The separator skims to perfection, iseasy , Gentl ‘My is giving perfect sat- 
turning, and the skimming device is the easiest cleaning | isfaction in its work, and as for ease of cleaning, truly ! 
leversaw. At home we used the......... and the........ think it can hardly be beat. Yours most kindly, JACOB 
but neither one of these high priced macl.ines gave the | 8. ZIGLER, Gatewood, W. Va. 





satisfaction your machine does. I have had several of 
my friends look at it and they were all highly pleased. 
Very truly yours, JOS. D. WERSINGER, Le Mars, Ia. 





or Extra Special Offer 
=== SEND The Coupon — SAVE a Dollar 
For a limited time we are offering to pay one- mechine tat Ihave ever banded snd tink that you can 
RZ 


half of the first payment down on any New tis: it's fine. Truly, RZ McMURRAY, North Ver- | | Sire: We have had two other kinds of separators ond = 
Cream Separator you select. By accept- 
ing is special offer you obtain any size BEEBE EEE BEEBE BEBERBHR EE SB GB 
machine we make for only $1 down (instead of $2) and have ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 
a whole year to pay the balance of our low factory-to-farm . Factory: 221 . Marshall Bivd., Chicago 
price. Big Free Catalog Folder illustrates all sizes— Gentlemen:— 
Without obligation on my part, please mail me FREE 


explains this great offer. If you need a cream separator don’t 
miss this opportunity to get one direct from the factory on terms Catalog Folder of New Butterfly Cream Separators and 


Dear Sirs:—We have used our machine now 8 years, 
and could not think of getting along without it. Very 
Sirs:~Your ‘tor runs easier than any other | truly, J. 8. BARTH, Uhrich, Mo. 
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A Thirty Days Free Trial on your own farm 
will convince you that for lightrunning, perry so easy the machine itself will earn its own cost and more our special “Dollar-saving” offer. 
ths ‘New Buttecy can't be surpassed. before you pay. Fill out the coupon—send today. nob as 
@ Ikeep..... ‘caster cows. 
s fe 
Factory: 224| Name eee ee ewer ee eeeeee ere eeeeeseseeseseseseeee” 
- Marshall Bivd. #8 
; & CHICAGO, ILL. sg Town Tee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eececeeoseesrs*** 








